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ROUND the little one- 
man shop of Jerome I. 
Case, founded in 1842, there 


has grown the great city of 


Racine, Wisconsin. And from 
the little shop itself, there 
has grown the great plant 
shown in the composite view 
above, now occupying more 
than 140 acres and giving em- 
ployment to over 4,000 
experienced workers. 

For seventy-nine years, 
this plant has consistently 
and continuously grown in 


production and _ prestige, 


untii today, Case Power Farm- 
ing Machinery, bearing the 
good. old trade mark of the 
Eagle on the Globe, is used 
and advertised in every civi- 
lized country in the world. 
Advertising Headquarters 
is proud to have a part in 
proclaiming the superiority of 
the Kerosene Tractors, 
Steam Tractors, Threshers, 
Grand Detour Plows, and 
other Power Farming Ma- 
chinery built by the J. 1. 
Case Threshing Machine 
Company. 
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= Advertising is an Investment 


I ADVERTISING IS 
**GOOD WILL” 


INSURANCE 


A business built upon price alone has no 
insurance against the fire of competition. 


As an asset, the “good will” of such a 
business is worth very little. As an in- 
vestment, it is as hazardous as a horse 
race. It is neither a self-owned nor a 
self-controlled business. 


On the other hand, a business or product 
based qn trademark “good will,” with 
quality and fair price firmly established 
in the public mind by ADVERTISING, 
is as solidly founded as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 


The trademark alone becomes an asset, 
recognized as a service to the public, val- 
ued as a profitable investment by the 
world of finance. 


When you want to take out a policy of 
“good will” insurance— 


“Put It Up to Men Who 
Know Your Market.’’ 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
6 East Thirty-Ninth Street New York 


July 1, 1920 
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Disston Advertising Net Catches 
Both the Known and Unknown 
User 


Sales Synthesis Combined with Sales Analysis Basis of Big Advertising 
Campaign of Saw Manufacturer 


By Roland Cole 


VERY manufacturer, if he 

believes in advertising at all, 
looks at it in one of three ways: 
(1) It should be. directed at 
known users; (2) it should be di- 
rected broadside at the entire 
public; or (3) it should be a 
combination of both. 

Merchandising is selective or 
collective. There is sales analy- 
sis and there is sales synthesis. 
By one method a field is carefully 
charted and picked by hand. By 
the other the whole field is taken 
as one unit—one big prospect— 
and combed by machinery. Both 
methods may be combined. 

The Disston advertising cam- 
paign, now running, is like a sub- 
merged fishing net stretched across 
the mouth of a river. Nothing 
that comes down the river on the 
surface or below it can get 
through. Further upstream the 
sportsmen work with rod and 
line going after selected prospects 
—the big known users. The net 
catches the unsuspected ones—the 
potential users. 

The simile is strained. Buyers 
of Disston saws are not like fish, 
for they need the saws and want 
them, but many of them do not 
know it until they have purchased. 

There may have been a time in 
the history of the Disston business 
when the question was asked 
“Who uses saws?” Carpenters, of 
course. The next questions, 
carpenters, and 


where are the 
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how can they be reached, probably 
resulted in a modest, carefully 
considered advertising campaign 
directed at carpenters. 

Every manufacturer is up 
against the same problem in the 
beginning. A few of them never 
get by it, like the faint-hearted 
wooer who does everything but 
bring home the bacon. The Diss- 
ton campaign shows one way to 
solve the problem. The bedrock 
foundation of the whole thing, in 
this case, is the quality of Diss- 
ton saws and the age of the house. 
Sales are made through jobbers 
and dealers. This is the starting 
point. 

Proceeding by the method of 
analysis, who buys Disston saws 
and who can buy them? There 
are two big general classes: (1) 
The man who needs them in his 
business, and (2) the man who 
could use them in his personal or 
individual capacity. 

But there are classes in between 
—the farmer, the storekeeper, the 
mechanic, and the boy. The boy 
plays and studies. He uses a 
saw at home and in the school 
shop. Besides all the known 
and unknown users of saws there 
may be many unknown uses de- 


veloping in hidden corners of oure,s4 oS 
> 


complex and wistri f+ civili- 


zation. 2° 5 ») 


National advertising will reach 2037 


them all. Nothing new about that. 
But how can the individual groups 











be reached and developed? How 
can the “handy man about the 
house” be put to work with a 
Disston saw without cheating the 
carpenter out of a job? How can 
farmers, boys, tradesmen and the 
unknown user be talked to individ- 
ually and educated into better and 
wider uses? 

The best answer is the campaign 
itself—unusual for its extent, 
completeness, size and quality. It 
is an “idea” document for adver- 
tisers, full of unusual features 
and bulging with interest. 


FIRST THE DEALER 


The manufacturer who knows 
definitely what he is after has his 
sales campaign half way up the 
grade. If his merchandising plan 
rests on the dealer as a distribut- 
ing agency his first effort will be 
to give the dealer the same knowl- 
edge. Many Disston dealers were 
already sold on the Disston line. 
They must be sold more thorough- 
ly and kept sold. At the same 
time new dealers must be sold. 
The dealer campaign, therefore, 
carried three cars to its engine, 
(1) getting dealers, (2) making 
them better dealers, and (3) in- 
forming them about the national 


advertising. 

To reach the dealers, trade pa- 
pers were used. The first an- 
nouncement in the series began 


with the caption: “How We Carry 
the Disston Message to All Classes 
of Tool Users.” In this the deal- 
er was asked to consider the va- 
rious people to whom he sold 
saws and tools—the carpenter and 
mechanic, the home owner, the 
farmer, the business man and the 
boy. All were particularized and 
described as well as the “un- 
known”—new classes of purchas- 
ers. The national advertising 
would reach every one of these 
classes and “in future pages of 
this magazine we will discuss in 
detail how we reach each of these 
various classes and the effective- 
ness of this work in helping your 
sales of .good saws and tools.” 
That's all clear and definite, you 
think. What hext? Why, first 


they'll go after the professional 
user, the carpenter and mechanic, 
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manufacturer and saw- 

These are, of course, 
the biggest users. They are the 
ones to tackle first. But a mo- 
ment’s thought will convince you 
that Disston could not have been 
in business for sixty-five years 
without having a comfortable 
chunk of that business already. 
Such a course would therefore 
be all wrong. So the farmer was 
selected as the first group to reach 
for in the big new campaign, and 
it was the farmer upon whom the 
dealer’s attention was riveted in 
the following month’s trade paper 
announcement. 

“Every Farmer Is a Buyer of 
Saws and Tools,” said the adver- 
tisement to the dealer—over six 
million farms in this country and 
every one is equipped with saws 


and the 
mill man. 


and tools. “We are going after 
this farm business with all our 
hearts,” the copy reads. “Adver- 


tisements will appear in every one 
of these farm papers—29 of them 
in all—a combined circulation of 
4,737,245. Think what a direct 
help to your farm business it is to 
have this immense audience in- 
terested in our saws and tools.” 
This advertisement carried an il- 
lustration of the front covers of 
the whole 29 papers, just to make 
the statement as vivid as possible 
to the dealer’s mind. 

A footnote in this piece of copy 
said “Next month we will tell you 
of another part of our work— 
influencing the boys of America 
to the use of quality saws and 
tools. They are being constantly 
advertised to more than seven and 
a half million people.” 

The following month’s ad- 
vertisement, entitled “Teaching 
American Boys to Buy Good 
Tools,” featured illustrations of 
a group of magazines read by 
boys and described the value and 
extent of this field. Manual 
training courses, said the copy, are 
teaching boys and young men how 
to do good work with tools, They 
make up a class of tool-buyers 
worth cultivating—young amateur 
carpenters and wood-workers— 
who are caught young and in- 
oculated with the Disston idea. 
A circulation of 781,067 is reached 
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( )ur Business 


UR business is that of furnish- 
ing an advertising service. We 
do not manufacture and sell a com- 
modity, but we do render a definite, 
personal service in the application of 
advertising to the distribution and 
sale of commodities. It has been our 
endeavor over a period of years to 
| make this service increasingly valu- 
| able to our clients. We believe we 
have succeeded in this endeavor. 


We make no claim that we have found 
secret short-cuts to success through adver- 
tising. The preparation and use of adver- 
tising requires careful study and investi- 
gation, straight thinking and sound reason- 
ing; and to properly perform its functions 





F an advertising agency must have the right 
e kind of an organization and an experienced 
e and trained personnel. 

a 

u In common with many other advertisers we 
“ have a business story to tell and this is the 
d first of a series of short talks regarding our 
ly Company and its equipment for advertising 
id service. To those interested we shall be glad 
1. to send an advance portfolio of the entire 
1g series. 

od 

of | 

) j 

a THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
- Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


Ww CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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this way, which, combined with 
the agricultural press, makes a 
circulation of 8,497,003 copies each 
issue, 

Then came “The Handy-Man 
About the House” in the succeed- 
ing month’s issue. This impor- 
tant but much lampooned indi- 
vidual, the dealer is told, is 
reached through national publica- 
tions to the tune of three million 
copies weekly. The copy is inter- 
esting: “We believe one of the 
most effective ways in which we 
are helping on the sale of saws 
and tools is by our advertising 
to American homes—to the man 
who buys a saw for use around 
the house. Our aim is to tell the 
people in these homes — from 
Maine to Texas—about our saws 
and tools so that no matter what 
State your business is in, the peo- 
ple who trade with you will be 
better acquainted with and more 
interested in owning Disston 
goods. Your business is being 
given the best kind of assistance 
by our thorough-going cultiva- 
tion of every sort of tool-user.” 

A second advertisement drove 
this idea home again, by shifting 
the emphasis from the “handy- 
man” to the home—“Every Home 
Needs the Saw Most Carpenters 
Use.” Note the clever way in 
which the carpenter is brought in. 
“The rusty ‘toy’ saw has hung 
long enough in the basement of 
American homes. ‘Every Home’ 
is our slogan. Let’s put the saw 
most carpenters use into every 
home.” 


GIVING THE FARMER AN IDEA 


Advertising is doubly effective 
when it gives a prospect an idea. 
The farmer is not the easiest man 
in the. world to sell, particularly 
on tools. To tell him merely that 
he ought to be progressive and 
use quality tools sounds interest- 
ing to him only because anyone 
should think such an argument 
would appeal to him. To-day 
farmers are more wideawake than 
ever—and more discriminating. 
They want good goods, but they 
have to be shown. ° 

When you go to farmers, how- 
ever, and try to help them with 
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ideas, they understand what you 
are talking about. The copy used 
in the twenty-nine agricultural 
papers sought to do this. For 
example, one advertisement read: 

“The farmers of this country 
own a $200,000,000 woodlot. How 
much money: will you make on 
your woodlot? Coal will be 
mighty scarce next winter. Many 
a factory, many a family, will 
have to use wood. Sell all the 
wood you can cut. Use a Disston 
Cross-Cut Saw for felling and 
cutting cordwood lengths.” 

This was followed by a few 
facts on saws—the different kinds 
made and the purposes for which 
they are used. 

Time and money are lost, said 
another advertisement, when cat- 
tle stray through broken fences, 
when barns and housing for live 
stock are in bad repair. The wise 
farmer tries to keep his buildings 
and fences in good condition. 
Sometimes he uses poor tools and 
makes up for their shortcomings 
by the extra work of his muscles. 
The best saws are cheaper than 
time and labor. 

“Cut your firewood with a 
Disston buck-saw,” is another. 
Disston corn-knives, hand-saws, 
mitre-box saws,  try-squares, 
bevels, plumbs and levels, files 
and trowels are also featured. 
In addition, a free booklet is of- 
fered, “Disston Saws and Tools 
for the Farm.” 


THE GREAT BOY MARKET 


Every manufacturer who has 
studied the boy market knows 
there are two sides to it. When 
does the boy do his own buying 
and when does someone else do 
it for him? When that question 
can be settled, the advertising 
campaign may start. A boy’s first 
demand for tools is uncolored by 
preference as to make. Moreover, 
the younger boy does not do his 
own buying. He works on Dad. 
If Dad is a carpenter, all is well. 
If he is not, then he knows as 
little about quality as the boy. 
Educating the boy, in this case, 
won’t get very far unless Dad is 
included in the education. Ob- 
viously, then, the boy must be 
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1 out of every 20 


Living in the rural districts and small 
towns of this great country there are, 
according to the latest available government 
reports 10,755,790 families, sheltered{ in 
10,551,603 dwellings. 


Roughly speaking, THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN goes into 1 out of every 20 of 
these homes on direct yearly subscription. 
And in each of these homes, there are an 
average of 4410 persons. 


These figures are mentioned merely to 
visualize the enormous market for every 
variety of merchandise that advertisers in 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN reach at the 
lowest advertising rate that prevails in pub- 
lications in our class. No other woman’s pub- 
lication concentrates so large a percentage of 
its circulation in this field, the possibilities of 
which are first beginning to be realized by 
keen manufacturers and advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising O ffice Eastern Advertising O ffice 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinea, Mgr. 
80 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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_ worked on from two sides or he 
will slip out from under. 

But, in the case of saws and 
tools, there is another aspect to 
the situation. Shop schools and 
manual training courses are now 
a part of our system of educa- 
tion. All the fine educational 
work done on the boy and his 
Dad may be wasted effort if the 
school is equipped with other 
goods. 

First analysis and then syn- 
thesis. Synthesis in this case is 
taking the parts and combining 
them into a single advertising 
problem, instead of working on 
each element separately. Na- 
tional advertising will reach 
school, Dad and boy—national ad- 
vertising with reinforcement at 
certain points. While the na- 
tional advertising is dealing with 
the problem in the large, a spe- 
cial group of mediums—publica- 
tions read by boys and school 
authorities—is used to particular- 
ize. 

Here is a fairly representative 
piece of copy: “There are two 
good reasons why Disston saws 
and tools should be shop equip- 
ment in your school: (1) The stu- 
dent will be started with standard 
tools that help shape his ability 
correctly from the start. (2) 
Disston is the standard he will 
select, use and depend upon later, 
at his trade, when he comes to 
know what’s what in tools.” 

Another, entitled, “Train Your 
Young Men With the Disston 
Saw,” tells them that the saw most 
carpenters use is the obvious saw 
for school shop-work. This is 
gathering up everybody con- 
cerned in one compact handful— 
carpenter, Dad, boy and school- 
man. But the advertisement that 
seems to ring the bull’s-eye loud- 
est is the one entitled “Son, this 
saw is part of your education,” 
with an illustration of Dad and 
the boy. Dad says to Son: 

“It will give you the practical 
experience you need to develop 
the talent that’s in you. Another 
thing, Son, this saw is balanced, 
sharpened and set as accurately as 
a delicate instrument is ad- 


justed. And with proper care it 
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will stay that way. It develops 
initiative, resourcefulness and cre- 
ative ability. It cuts so clean, so 
fast, so true that its use is a con- 
stant inspiration toward good 
work,” 

A department has been created 
in the Disston organization to 
study the shop school. Work of 
this kind is beyond the ability of 
the average dealer. This does not 
mean that the dealer is forbidden 
to enter the field, and any dealer 
who has enterprise enough to go 
after such a prospect will get all 
the help he requires from the 
Disston company. But it is a 
special department, fraught with 
peculiar difficulties, which can be 
negotiated best on a direct basis 
between school and company. In 
the end this works out to the 
dealer’s advantage and he is 
usually pretty glad to have the 
work taken over for him. 


HANDY MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE— 
AND OTHERS 


Th: groups of buyers that 
come strictly and legitimately «in 
the path of the national advertis- 
ing campaign have already been 
referred to—the home-owner, the 
carpenter, the manufacturer, saw- 
mill, lumberman and others, All 
of them are great big fields. 
Thousands of manufacturing 
plants throughout the United 
States have been Disston users 
for years. Likewise carpenters, of 
which there. are estimated to be 
815,000. The home-owner —the 
handy man about the house—con- 
stitutes a tremendous field. One- 
fifth of the population is usually 
taken as a basis for estimating 
the number of homes in this coun- 
try. Therefore, there must be up- 
wards of twenty million homes in 
the United States. 

The copy in the national publi- 
cations speaks alternately to the 
various groups. “Disston Mill 
Saws Speed Up Production,” says 
one. “Disston Steel and Temper 
Standardize Cross-Cut Saws,” says 
another. “Every Home Needs the 
Saw Most Carpenters Use,” isa 
third. 

There is an interesting feature 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Keeping Pegasus a Plug 





Would the Advertiser Be Apt to Stand for Such Dizzy Flights? 


By Howard V. O’Brien 


K. Marsh, 
my lost 


HIS fellow, P. 
takes me back to 


youth. I used to sling a mean 
pen myself. Keats and Endymion 
and those fellows had nothing 


particular on me. Then, one day, 
the devil gave me a client of my 
own, and—well, you know how 
clients feel about their appropria- 
tions: “pens that touch literature 
shall never touch mine.” 

Marsh is a clever kid, but he’s 
full of hops. Suppose he actually 
tried some of that Dobsonesque 
stuff on an ordinary hard-boiled 
business man. Can’t you picture 
the f@Action on the man paying 
the bills? 

Chicken-skin — “Might offend 
somebody. Ugly picture, anyway. 
You never plucked a chicken, Mr. 
Marsh!” 

Delicate white, painted by Carlo 
Van Loo—“Whoinhell’s he? No- 
body’d get that high brow stuff.” 

Loves in a riot—‘There’s too 
much industrial unrest as it is. No- 
body’d get that high-brow stuff.” 

Of light—“That’s not such a 
bad line.” 

Roses and vaporous—“How can 
a color be vaporous? Our trade 
would kid the life out of’us on 


that!” 
Blue. Hark to the dainty frou- 
frou—“That’s French, ain’t it? 


The people are fed up on war 
stuff.” 

Picture that if you can; Eves 
that would melt as the dew; This 
was the Pompadour’s fan—“What 
are you bringing in a hair-dresser 
for? And why the capitals?” 

Grand Finale 


“Remember, Marsh, you aren’t 
writing for a young ladies’ sem- 
inary. This stuff’s goin’ in the 
Pea and Bean Review. You gotta 
talk brass tacks to these dealers.” 

Exit Marsh 


* * * 


Re-enter Marsh, bearing revise. 
Our goods are best quality, used 
in the best families. 


Packed 1 
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doz. in a box. We solicit your 
trade. 

Business of client expressing en- 
thusiasm: “Just what I wanted.” 

And that’s the way it goes. 
The big-league poets didn’t work 
under conditions where a dys- 
peptic copy chief bounces in just 
as a fellow is locking up the desk 
preparatory to. nine holes before 
supper, with a demand for nine 
pieces of copy on canned quince. 

If they did, I'll lay a spread to 
an agate line that they never 
would have knecked out any 

Lucent syrops, tinct with cinam- 
mon 

Manna and dates, 
transferred 

From Fez: 
every one 

From _ silken 
cedar’d Lebanon. 

Not by a jugful of expurgated 
Bud! They’d have scratched off 
a few lines that would read in- 
telligibly, offend no one, move no 
one—well, you can see what I 
mean in any issue of the S. E. P. 

Marsh didn’t tell the whole 
truth about the poets. He didn’t 
mention the fact that for every 
poem that has survived, a thou- 
sand were buried in the obloquy 
of the critics. 

A real honest-to-goodness poet 
feels things strongly. He wants 
the rest of the world to feel 
strongly, too. So he writes. Then 
the hammers come out. But when 
Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre, it 
didn’t make a bit of difference 
what the critics said. The peepul 
ate his stuff! 

Advertising copy writers 
supposed to feel strongly. And 
sometimes the poor devils do. 
Sometimes they write strongly. 
But the client is a_lily-livered 
craven who lives in terror of of- 
fending someone. So he fixes the 


in argosy 
and spiced dainties, 


Samarcand to 


are 


copy man’s stuff. O, how he 
fixes it! 

There aren’t any critics of ad- 
vertising. There’s nothing to 
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“—-A Good Cigar 


Is a Smoke” 


Kipling said it—and its right. 
There's a world of contentment in 
watching the blue-grey smoke rings of 
your good cigar—or cigarette, or pipe. 
American tobacco growers know it, and 
make their appeal to the smoker who 
knows a good thing. They seek buyers 
who know the best when they see i1t— 
and can pay. 


That's why during the year of 1919 


4,812 lines of 
Tobacco advertising 


appeared in the pages of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation. 200.000 monthly 


Members of Agricultuzal Editors Association 
Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
j. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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criticise. Criticism implies a live New Postal Law Affecting Ad- 
subject. Advertising writing is vertising Considered 
still-born. - 


You can’t, says the office Philis- 
tine, reading over my shoulder, 
say anything new or vivid or ar- 
resting about garters. Good Lord, 
is there anything older than the 
sun? Yet look at your Bartlett 
and see how many people have 
written with ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm about it. 

Some day a Magellan among 
advertisers will loose the pent-up 
enthusiasms of his copy writers 
and will let himself be carried on 
the flood. They will write per- 
fectly shocking copy! It will be 
unlike any copy that ever was. 
It will not be “copy” at all. It 
will irritate a great many con- 
sumers and offend a number of 
dealers. The advertiser will be 
scared stiff. There will be ar- 
ticles in the trade papers, and fel- 
lows like P. K. Marsh will make 
invidious comparisons. 

But the volume of business, at 
the year’s end, traceable to ad- 


vertising, will exceed all pre- 
cedent. 
The other advertisers will fall 


in line. 

Copy writers will make more 
money than solicitors. 

Then the world will come to an 
end! 


Frye Leaves Royal Worcester 
Corset Co. 


W. Philip Frye has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Royal Wor- 
cester Corset Company, Worcester, 
Mass., after fourteen years’ service. 
His new business connection, it is 
stated, will be announced later in the 
month. 


H. L. Simmons Joins Snod- 
grass & Gayness 


H. L. Simmons, recently with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, and who was at one time 
owner and publisher of Farm News, 
Springfield, Ohio, is now with Snod- 
grass & Gayness, Inc., New York. 


Finney Briggs With Thielecke 


Finney_ Briggs, formerly with the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has joined the copy staff of 
The Thielecke Advertising Company, 
also of Chicago. 


One of the bills affecting the postal 


service, which was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, was 14,119, in- 


itcduced by Congressman Summers, of 
Washington. 

‘The purpose of the bill is to permit 
the transmission through the mails at 
second-class rates of  — = of single 
sheets or portions of newspapers or 
periodicals sent by publishers to adver- 
tisers for purpose of checking of ad- 
vertising matter. Under existing law, 
to secure the benefit of second-class 
rates, an entire paper must be trans- 
mitted, otherwise the matter sent pays 
the third-class rate. 


Information from Washington in- 


dicates that the bill had the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Post Office 
Committee and that it is expected it 


will pass the House shortly after Con- 
gress reconvenes. 


Joseph Nash, Jr., With Erick- 
son Agency 


Buggeln, who has been 
in charge of the printing department of 
The Erickson ompany, Inc., New 
York, for several years, has resigned 
to go into the printing business for 
himself. 

Joseph Nash, Jr., who for the last 
six yeats has been connected with 


Robert H 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Buggeln at the Erickson 
agency. 


C. W. Burt Leaves Orange 
Judd 


Charles W. Burt, who for fifteen 
years has been New England manager 
of the advertising department of the 
Phelps Publishing Company and Orange 
Judd Company, has resigned that posi 
tion to associate himself with the J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Gilchrist Appointed Advertising 
Manager 


W. C. Gilchrist has been made ad- 
vertising manager of The Argus Enter- 
price, Inc., Cleveland. He _ has been 
handling the advertising for several 
months as account executive, under 
Lloyd W. Young, Cleveland advertising 
agent. 


he Mac- 


Hammer Joins 
Manus Agency 

George L. Hammer, who for the last 
eleven years has been with the Curtis 
Publishing Company, is now associated 
with Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., De- 
troit, 
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Our 5-plus 
Want Family 


It is easy to imagine the 
hundred special wants 
of each individual in the 


Big Y outh’s 


Companion Families 


Then think of them as a 
family with their com- 
bined wants. ‘They are 
prosperous, united fam- 
ilies with splendid homes 
to maintain. 


And they have the price— 


Do they know what you have 
to offer? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 


Boston, Massachusetts 








N. Y. Office: 1701 Flatiron Building. Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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Every time a truck goes over a bump in 
the road the engine and chassis suffer— 
unless the tires are resilient enough to 
take up the shock. . 


Ordinary solid tires can't break the force 
of the blow much. They have neither a 
sufficient volume of rubber nor the ability 
to expand and contract quickly. There 
is only one steel base, pressed-on tire that 
has—the Kelly-Springfield Caterpillar. 


Its great volume of rubber, together with 
its patent-protected system of side vents 
—an exclusive Kelly-Sprincfield feature 
—enable it to absorb bumps and shocks 
that the ordinary solid tire merely passes 
along. And it gives mileage that it 
would be unreasonable to expect from 
any other type of tire. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Kelly-Springfield 
_| and Collier’s 





Collier’s has been 
chosen as a leading 
factor in the Kelly- 
Springfield national 
advertising campaign. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
J. E. WittiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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HE daily seeking of the newspaper by practically everybody affords 
the national advertiser, as well as the advertiser with a “‘class” 
proposition, the advantage of getting his message across any day of 
the week. Likewise, the frequency of the newspaper’s appearance gives 
the advertiser his choice of the precise day best suited to his advertising. 


In addition to this, the newspaper, as a high-frequency national medium, 
permits of great concentration of advertising energy within brief 
periods—makes possible any degree of intensity up to full and double 
pages daily—adapts itself to the use cf serial copy with any desired in- 
tervals between insertions—and obtains, through the flexibility of space 
and intervals, a maximum cumulative effect. 


Another important advantage of the daily appearance of che newspaper 
is its adaptability for “current events” copy, which gains strength and 
torcefulness by absorbing some of the spirit and interest of the moment. 


Day after day the stream of papers issues from the press of 
The Baltimore NEWS, constantly bringing new opportunities 
for all advertisers, national or otherwise, who take advantage 
of the high-frequency and strength of its 190,000 circulation. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
_E. LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL 

a [ > es . ys ane 
cit uildi irst Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

New York A Ware Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Senator Harding’s Correspondence 


Three Thousand Letters a Day and What He Does with Them 


By C. H. Claudy 


ICTURE a solitary secretary 

entirely surrounded by stenog- 
raphers. Enter two strong men, 
carrying behind them one large 
mail bag, followed by another 
strong man with other mail bags 
and still other men, perhaps not 
so strong, but with just as large 
a burden. Visualize all this in 
the modest offices of a United 
States Senator in the Senate Office 
Building adjacent to the Capitol 
at Washington, and you have the 
first brush strokes of the picture 
of the postal troubles of a Presi- 
dential nominee. 

Senator Harding receives a del- 
uge of from two to three thou- 
sand letters a day. Sometimes, as 
when he was thought to be about 
to go back to Marion, Ohio, the 
letters bank up, and he gets a col- 
lection of 15,000 at the same time. 
If the secretary and the ten or 
twelve stenographers do not tear 
their hair it is because they have 
found it happens too often to be 


good for their hirsute adorn- 
ments. 
“Who writes all these letters, 


anyway?” asks the average curi- 
ous citizen and a_ bothersome 
scribe who interrupted the proc- 


esses of opening, reading and 
answering these multitudinous 
screeds. 


“Everyone, apparently,” was the 
half-despairing answer. “Oh, it’s a 
nice mail, a fine mail. A large pro- 
portion of the letters are friendly 
offers of support, congratulations, 
good wishes, and so on. But 
there are all kinds of letters here, 
alike in only one thing—they need 
to be answered. 

“Do you answer them all?” 

“Why, of course. If anyone has 
interest enough in Senator Hard- 
ing to write him a letter about 
anything, he is due to get and 
does get an answer. Of course, 
we can’t answer all the letters the 
same day we get them, and we 
are not, as yet, really properly 
organized to take care of the huge 


correspondence his nomination has 
brought into being. Any kind 
of a stenographer is scarce, and 
good ones are scarcer yet. We 
have just had to get hold of as 
many as we could—good ones, 
you know, because we haven't 
time to fool with poor ones. We 
could use more than we have, and 
probably will, when we get located 
in permanent headquarters in 
Marion.” 

“When do you go?” 

“Next week. We have secured 
the house next door to Senator 
Harding’s residence, and we will 
establish an office there, where we 
hope to be able to give prompt 
and courteous attention to all 
mail, whether it be congratulatory, 
expostulatory, controversial or 
whatever.” 

“Do you get many ‘crank’ let- 
ters?” 

Mr. Christian, Senator Hard- 
ing’s secretary, began right then 
and there the practice of that 
diplomatic evasion of the difficult 
question which he must practice 
from dawn to dawn if he becomes 
the private secretary to a United 
States President. 

“Not crank letters,” he said. “I 
should say we have an occasional 
‘nut’ letter, but they are very 
few.” 

“How about letters on specific 
questions of the day?” 

“Oh, loads of them. People 
intensely interested in the League 
of Nations, pro and con, or labor 
questions, or the railroads or 
woman suffrage or any one of a 
thousand public matters write and 
offer advice, their views, ask ques- 
tions, etc. It’s a healthy sign. 
The more people take an interest 
in such questions the better they 
can be settled. 

“We get a great many letters 
from organizations. There are 
thousands of organizations in this 
country, and they all write to Sen- 
ator Harding, apparently. Sena- 
torial mail is now conspicuous by 
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its absence, partly because Con- 
gress is no longer in session and 
partly, I suppose, because Mr. 
Harding is in the public eye now 
as a nominee for the highest office 
rather than as a Senator.” 

“How many of these two or 
three thousand letters a day are 
from women?” 

“We haven’t counted. But we 
have a large number of enthusi- 
astic feminine supporters who 
write us cordial and happy letters 
and a great number of these show 
an intelligent grasp of public 
matters.” 

“Do the letters come from any 
particular part of the country 
more than others?” 

“Not that we have _ noticed. 
They net only come from all 
States, but from all countries. 
We are getting letters from over 
seas, and I suppose they will come 
more and more as the news gets 
further and further around the 
world.” 

“Do you write an individual an- 
swer to each letter or do you use 
form letters?” 

“We have no form letters,” was 
the vigorous reply. “If. a man 
writes us a personal letter he gets 
a personal reply. I can’t say we 
have the time to write a lengthy 
answer to every letter of con- 
gratulation, or answer every ques- 
tion we are asked, but we do the 
best we can, and if we are a lit- 
tle slow, it isn’t that we are not 
interested and anxious to keep up 
our end of the correspondence, 
but just that there are physical 
limits to the capacity of the hu- 
man letter-writing machine.” 

Senator Harding is probably, 
at the moment, the best adver- 
tised man in the world. His cor- 
respondence is a direct result of 
having his name heralded from 
pole to pole and ocean to ocean 
as one of two men, either of 
whom may be the next President 
of the United States. He is ex- 
periencing the power of the 
printed word to bring replies in 
all its force: doubtless if he were 
to take up a mercantile career he 
would be an enthusiast on the 
subject of advertising. Mean- 
while, Senator Harding is doing 


his best to answer his friends, his 
critics, his supporters, his political 
enemy, his crank (pardon, “nut”) 
correspondent, and to stand before 
his friends who write him, as he 
has always stood before the 
friends who see him, as a kindly, 
considerate and courteous gentle- 
man, who sees nothing in the 
prospect of being President of the 
greatest of all nations to make 
him less regardful of the cour- 
tesies of correspondence, even 
though that correspondence has 
grown to the Gargantuan propor- 
tions of three thousand letters a 


, day. 


Winnipeg “Tribune” Changes 
Ownership 


The Winnipeg Tribune has been pur- 
chased by Wm. Southam & Sons, Lim- 
ited, owners of the Ottawa Citizen, 
Hamilton Spectator, Calgary Herald and 
Edmonton Journal. 

The Winnipeg Tribune was founded 
in 1890 by R. Richardson, M.P. 
Ms. Richardson retains an interest in 
the paper and will continue his connec- 
tion with the editorial department of 
the paper. M. E. Nichols, formerly 
with the Winnipeg Telegram, and more 
recently director of information for the 
Dominion government at Ottawa, has 
been made managing director of the 
Tribune. 





Additions to Gardner Staff 


Ralph S. Page, formerly with Potts- 
lurnbull Advertising Company, Kan 
sas City, has becomes sales promotion 
manager of the Ernest F. Gardner Ad 
vertising Service of that city. 

Miss Ruth Ridgell, associated with 
the Gardner Advertising Service for the 
past three years, has recently been made 
a member of the writing staff. 


Back With Lyddon & Hanford 
Co. 

John P. McCarthy, who left the 
Lyddos & Hanford Company to become 

pace buyer for Wylie B. Jones, Inc., 
Sihonstes. + @ year ago, has 
resumed his connection with the former 
company at its Rochester, N. Y., 
office. 


Consolidation in Baltimore 


The George M. Binger Advertising 
Service has been consolidated with the 
Deatel Advertising and Selling Service, 
Baltimore. Mr. Binger was formerly 
advertising manager of Brager’s Depart- 
ment store, Baltimore. 
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Teaching the Workers What 
Advertising Does 


An Opportunity Missed if Employees Are Not Told How the Company’s 
Advertising Is Beneficial to All Concerned 


Tue Stanparp Parts COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, June 23, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wonder if you can refer me to any 
articles in Printers’ Ink or elsewhere 
on the subject of merchandising the na- 
tional advertising campaign to the em 
ployees, particularly the men in the 
various shops. 

Our proposition is one which involves 
several plants somewhat scattered, with 
the advertising campaign handled through 
central office. We want the men to 
look upon our page of advertising, not 
as so many thousand dollars doubtfully 
expended for an intangible good, but 
we want them to realize that that ad- 
vertisement reproduced two and one- 
quarter million times is going to be 
seen by at least that many people, and 
so have a feeling of pride in the fact 
that they are working on products 
whose names will shortly become well 
and favorably known throughout the 
country and among all classes of 
people. 

At the present time we have no house- 
organ in which to carry this message. 
Any suggestions that you can give us 
will be very much appreciated. 


Ratpu LEAVENWORTH, 
Advertising Manager. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

several articles upon the sub- 
ject mentioned in Mr. Leaven- 
worth’s letter. It surely is becom- 
ing more and more important that 
the man who invests his muscle in 
the business instead of capital 
should know something about the 
advertising which the firm is do- 
ing and the part it plays in selling 
merchandise. It should be made 
clear to him that the consumer 
pays both wages to labor and divi- 
dends to capital. Too often the 
worker considers production as 
complete in itself. When raw 
materials, plus machinery, plus 
management and labor produce 
the finished product, he often 
feels that the process is complete. 
He is apt to forget that until the 
finished product is in the hands 
of the user, there is no money for 
either capital or labor to divide. 

The place of advertising and 
salesmanship in the distributive 
process, and its bearings on the 
contents of his pay envelope are 


not pointed out to him often 
enough. 

The president of a large western 
manufacturing company discov- 
cred by investigation that many of 
his men, good Americans all of 
them, imagined that the real 
profits in the business came from 
the sale of common stock in Wall 
Street. The difference between 
the par value and the selling price 
they believed was pocketed by the 
firm. The president blamed him- 
self for this misapprehension and 
started to remedy it by bulletin- 
board posters as part of his plan. 
He realized that leaving the eco- 
nomic education of his men to fhe 
street-corner orator was a short- 
sighted policy. 

In the task of educating the 
worker on some of the problems 
of management it is always well 
to point out the value of the 
firm’s advertising and its place in 
the economic scheme. Unless a 
man is told to the contrary he is 
apt to believe that advertising is 
done merely because the boss 
“wants to see his name in the 
papers.” 


WHERE ALL THE WORKERS WILL SEE 


In many plants, of course, the 
employees’ magazine is used to re- 
produce the advertising, with a 
short talk about why it is and 
what it is. With a concern like 
the Standard Parts Company, 
which does not have an employees’ 


magazine, the other possibility 
seems to be posters inside the 
plant, placed on bulletin boards, 


built especially for the purpose. 
In reproducing the national ad- 
vertising in this way, it is well to 
point out to the worker that some 
of the greatest industries in 
America employing large numbers 
of workers have been developed 
almost entirely through advertis- 
ing. Advertising, in other words, 
has actually created occupations 
which could never have existed 
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except for its use.’ A fact of even 
greater interest to labor is the 
regularity of employment offered 
by firms which are consistent and 
regular advertisers. As has been 
pointed out in Printers’ INK, 
those industries in which men are 
worked long hours for a certain 
period of the year and laid off in 
idleness for another, are almost 
without exception industries 
which have never built up a regu- 
lar market through consistent, 
continuous advertising. PRINTERS’ 
INK in the past has been full of 
stories of companies in which the 
use of advertising has made sea- 
sonable products into all-year- 
‘round markets. Advertising as 
business insurance; as a builder of 
good will on the part of the buyer, 
and pride in craftsmanship on the 
part of the maker affects the 
worker’s future as well as the 
owner’s. 

Telling labor about advertising 
has gone to quite interesting 
lengths in one or two firms. .At 
Ballard & Ballard’s plant in 
Louisville, Ky., a realization of 
how closely advertising touches on 
morale, labor turnover and mental 
attitude, has induced them to 
adopt the policy of having each 
piece of copy submitted to a com- 
mittee of the workers for criti- 
cism and suggestion. The adver- 
tising manager says that as they 
have a share in the making of the 
product, they are entitled to a 
share in suggesting what is said 
about that product, and in sharing 
responsibility for its performance. 

- The Fisk Rubber Company, at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., uses . the 
bulletin board method of telling 
their workers about their adver- 
tising. Upon each one of the fifty 
bulletin boards throughout the 
plant they place a reproduction of 
each advertisement which appears 
in the national publications, and 
the first of each month they send 
to their field organization, to the 
department heads in the Adminis- 
tration Building, and to the ex- 
ecutives and foremen in the fac- 
tory, a bulletin announcing the 
complete advertising campaign 
for the month. These bulletins 
cover in detail the space they are 
using in the various publications, 
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announce poster design, news- 
paper plan, new display material, 
etc. As Miss M. G. Webber, ad- 
vertising manager, says, “This is 
a line of co-operative thought that 
we hope to develop further with- 
in our own organization, because 
we find that the rank and file of 
our employees are decidedly in- 
terested in our advertising.” 

Teaching the workers in the 
plants how advertising helps all 
the partners in industry is a step 
in the right direction toward or- 
ganized co-operation. A manufac- 
turer to-day surely cannot afford 
to leave the education of his work- 
ers entirely to the professor of the 
soap box. In the new education 
some constructive thought -about 
the part advertising plays in the 
economic scheme is important. A 
few thoughts on how advertising 
touches the worker’s task and 
future pasted up under the repro- 
duction of the advertising on the 
bulletin boards in the plant ap- 
pears to be one of the best ways 
of getting this idea across.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Indianapolis Advertising Club’s 
Election 


Jesse E. Hanft, of Oval & Koster, 
has been elected president of The Ad- 
vertising Club of Indianapolis. Other 
officers chosen are: O. T. Roberts, 
Indiana Daily Times, vice-president, 
and Mary Davis, Indianapolis Letter 
Shop, _ secretary-treasurer. Directors, 
in addition to the above, are Ernest 
Ropkey, Indianapolis Eng. & Elec. Com- 
pany, and Ralph W. Wishard, Indian- 
apolis Bill Posting Company. 


Ernest Briggs, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, Demuth Pipes 


Ernest Briggs, for about two years 
New York manager and for the previous 
four years foreign manager of J. Roland 
Kay Company, has been made foreign 
representative for William Demuth & 
Co., “W. D. C.”’ pipes, New York. 





Meredith Agency Has Corliss- 
Coon Account 
Meredith & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., 


advertising agency, has secured the ad 
vertising accounts of Corliss-Coon & 
Co., Inc., Troy, maker of Corliss-Coon 
shirts and collars, and The J. T. Rob- 
ertson Company, soap manufacturer of 
Syracuse, N. Y 
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Dominate Philadelphia 


U.S. Census figures again confirm its rank 
as the third largest market in America: 


Population within city limits........... 1,823,158 
Population of Philadelphia trading terri- 

GUE ickn doi careien Veudeerre 3,000,000 
Separate dwellings in Philadelphia...... 400,000 
Manufacturing places in “The World’s 

ONE Vn ceca sols ce eawen's 30% 16,000 
Wholesalers, retailers, jobbers........... 48,000 


You can at one cost 

reach the greatest number of possible consumers 
in the Philadelphia territory 

by concentrating your advertising 

in the newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months 
ending April ist, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office 
report: 


466,732 vs. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of 
stimulating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin, 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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In Cleveland The Press Is First | 3" 
—FIRST in prestige and influence If | 
—FIRST in daily circulation + 
—FIRST in local display advertising TE 


—FIRST in daily classified advertising 


THE PRESS is first in influence and prestige because editorial Ser 
emphasis is placed upon local affairs—dquestions which affect bec 
Cleveland citizens. ; me 


THE PRESS offers vigorous and able leadership in matters TE 





which affect the welfare of all the people. | Ad 
Raised safety zones for street-car riders—efficiency of the Au 
Cleveland Police Department—equitable rates for Public are 
Service corporations—activities of fair-price commissioners— 
recommendations on prospective city bond issues—city govern- 
ment by commission—on subjects such as these the citizens of | 
Greater Cleveland look to THE PRESS for clear, helpful, in- T 
telligent, conservative guidance. Ak 
With its 95% coverage of the homes of Greater Cleveland, Cle 
THE PRESS offers the advertiser dominant city circulation i Cn 
of highest quality. 
Col 
THE PRESS appeals to ALL people who think. It is a news- Cor 
paper of character and marked individuality—honest and un- ” 
afraid—fearless, yet conservative and constructive. Dal 
Der 
The Cleveland Press | *: 
Eva 
oe ‘ Ho 
Total net paid circulation, average for | 90 6 1 3 
the six months ending March 31, 1920 . Los 
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"HAND PRESS 





st There are two classes of newspaper readers—the 
thoughtful and the thoughtless. 


If that much-used word “‘quality’’ means anything, 
it refers to the thoughtful—to the people who 
THINK and take life more or less seriously. 


rial Scripps Newspapers have 100% ‘‘quality” circulation 
ect because editorials, special articles and news-treat- 
} ment are for, and can only be appreciated by, 


THOUGHTFUL people. 


Advertising addressed to The Scripps Newspaper 
the Audience is highly productive because Scripps readers 


‘ters 








a are intelligent, discerning, discriminating and sensible. 
ern- 
sof | 
in- 
Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 


Portland (Ore.) News 


| Cincinnati Post 
Sacramento Star 


Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
Dallas Dispatch 


Denver Express 


San Francisco News 
Seattle Star 


Spokane Press 








s * Des Moines News 
Evansville Press Terre Haute Post 
| Houston Press Tacoma Times 


Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


WV EWSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Department 
j Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
lew York Office: Marbridge Bldg. Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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Ripples 


Drop a pebble in the water. 


At the exact point of contact there is a distinct 
agitation—a movement of the main body of water, 
which continues all the way to the bottom. 


Wavelets spring from the spot and race outward 
over the surface until natural resistance overcomes 
them. ' 


But no matter how many pebbles you drop, these 
wavelets never reach below the surface. 


Just like advertising. 


Launch a campaign in a market like Chicago. In 
Chicago proper the effect is felt all the way to the 
bottom. 


In surrounding territory wavelets indicate a 
surface disturbance—but it is on/y a surface dis- 
turbance. 


No matter how many campaigns you launch, the 
result will be the same. A visible effect on the spot, 
and.surface indications outside until the momentum 
of sales effect caused by the campaign is ineffectually 
spent over the wide territory that the ripples cover. 


The reason why The Daily News is so uniformly 
successful in putting the advertising message over in 
Chicago is because 94% of its nearly 400,000 circu- 
lation is concentrated in one spot, and the full effect 
of its advertising influence is felt straight down to 
the bottom of the Chicago market. 


Concentrate in The Daily News in Chicago. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Another Seasonal Product Joins 
Year-Round Class 


Garment Bags Now Being Advertised for All-Year-Round Protection 
Against Moths 


By Arthur McClure 


A®* another interesting example 
of how advertising is playing 
its part to extend the sales period 
of an article of merchandise from 
a short season to.a full year, the 
present general-magazine cam- 
paign on White Tar Garment 
Bags may be studied with profit. 

This is a general tendency 
among seasonal advertisers, as 
was pointed out in an editorial in 
the May 20th issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. It is highly significant, this 
steady procession of erstwhile 
seasonal products to the ranks of 
year-round staples, like comets 
that become fixed stars. Each 
new accession adds its weight to 
the mass of evidence piling up in 
corroboration of the soundness of 
the practice. It is also logical and 
in exact accord with the laws of 
growth and development.  In- 
deed, seasonal advertising em- 
ployed in behalf of a seasonal 
product creates an influence which 
while periodic is in addition 
cumulative and tends unavoid- 
ably toward the extension of the 
range of influence following each 
recurrence of advertising activity. 

Every manufacturer of a sea- 
sonal product not now enjoying 
all-year-round sale—bathing suits, 
ice skates, straw hats, fireworks, 
summer underwear, winter under- 
wear, building materials, toy bal- 
loons—may be inclined to think 
an extension of his selling season 
impossible. Yet who would have 
thought, ten years ago, that wo- 
men could be induced to wear 
furs during the summer and straw 
hats and silk hosiery in the win- 
ter? 

As an illustration of what ad- 
vertising can do these two ex- 
amples may not be convincing to 
those who believe that reversing 
the natural order entails an eco- 
nomic loss which must be com- 
pensated for. However interest- 
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ing it may be that advertising can 
make a woman wear furs on a 
sweltering July day, it is never- 
theless true that such a practice 
is probably a fad that will not en- 
dure. Advertising in this case 
sought not merely to lengthen a 
selling season, but to stretch it to 
the breaking point. 


LIMITED ONLY BY THE IMAGINATION 


But, right or wrong, advertising 
did it. The wrong use of adver- 
tising may be just as destructive 
as the wrong use of electricity. 
When rightly employed both are 
good servants, and it is with the 
right use of advertising that this 
article deals. For example, ad- 
vertising could sell swimming- 
pools—in fact, there should be 
more, for swimming is a sport 
that needs promotion. The health 
of the nation would be improved 
by it. Many temperate zone peo- 
ple take winter vacations and go 
to Florida and California. They 
could easily be taught to buy their 
bathing suits at home, could they 
not, even if the snow is on the 
ground when they do their buy- 
ing? 

The same is true of ice skates. 
Many cities have indoor rinks of 
artificial ice. To cite but one ex- 
ample: The Elysium, of Cleveland, 
a large indoor ice rink, has been 
the means of lengthening the sea- 
son of ice skating. Since the es- 
tablishment of this _ institution 
some years ago, ice skating has 
become a popular daily sport 
from October to April, where 
formerly it prevailed only inter- 
mittently from late November to 
middle March. Frequently pro- 
tracted thaws make outdoor skat- 
ing impossible for a week or more 
at a time. Who doubts but ice 
skating, ten or fifteen years from 
now, when artificial rinks are 
much more numerous than they 
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are at present, will be enjoyed 
eight or nine months of the year, 
instead of but four or five, as it 
is at present? 

There are two ways to adver- 
tise: (1) Blindly follow some- 
body else’s lead, or (2) originate 
a plan of one’s own based on pe- 
culiar conditions. 

The principle is a broad and 
universal one. The reader may 
be a manufacturer of mouse-traps, 
filing cabinets, hen-coops, drills or 
garment bags. The problem may 
be one of finding more uses for 
filing cabinets or extending the 
sales season on garment bags. In 
the end it all comes to educating 
the public to think about the 
article as the advertiser would 
like to have them think about it. 
So garment bags will serve for 
an illustration as well as fine tools 
or special machinery. 

The present periodical campaign 
of the White Tar Company proves 
the point. The field is competi- 
tive. A number of other com- 
panies were in the market before 
White Tar brought out its gar- 
ment bag line. It is the trade cus- 
tom to advertise garment bags in 
September and October,‘ and to 
advertise moth bags in the spring. 
But moths are no respecters of 


seasons. It is the garment the 
moth is interested in, not the 
weather. The temperature of 


clothes closets is about the same 
throughout the year. Every gar- 
ment not in daily use is a good 
prospect for a moth. It is not the 
moth itself that is destructive, but 
the egg it lays, that when it 
comes to life feeds on its nice 
warm bed of wool or fur. This 
can take place on a dress or suit 
of clothes that is out of service 
for a week or two. 

The public was first taught to 
think about the protection of win- 
ter things — furs, overcoats, 
blankets, auto robes, portieres, 
rugs—that are put away in the 
spring until fall. Then it was 
taught to think about summer 
things—dresses, flannel skirts and 
trousers, and other summer togs— 
that are generally laid to rest in 
early autumn. The public did 


just what it was told to do, being 
responsive and obedient. to the 
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voice of advertising. Having done 
this it rested, like a good public, 
until it was told to do something 
else. It may have noticed now 
and then that a misguided moth 
would get busy out of season and 
commit a depredation on a sum- 
mer garment in the summer time 
or a wimter garment in the winter 
time. This, however, it set down 
to the moth’s ignorance of the ad- 
vertising plans of the manufac- 
turer of garment bags: 

A problem always looks ridicu- 
lously simple after it has been 
solved. Many manufacturers of 
seasonal goods have been won to 
the use of continuous year-round 
advertising after contemplating 
the success of the fur people in 
making women wear furs during 
the summer. Imitation of a 
method that has proved success- 
ful for one situation does not 
always bring success for another. 
The garment-bag manufacturers, 
therefore, thought out one or two 
things on their own account be- 
fore they attempted to tell the 
public that moth protection was a 
year-round matter. 

The first thing they did was to 
provide a line of receptacles suit- 
able for the requirements of the 
average household. This meant 
garment bags in six different 
sizes, (1) for muffs, (2) blankets, 
(3) suits, (4) overcoats, (5) 
ulsters and (6) auto coats, and a 
special, or de luxe receptable, in 
two sizes, for women’s fine 
dresses. All of these were made 
in four different materials—pine 


tar, cedar, white-lined or odor- 
less, and lavender. Besides the 
line included the usual tar or 
cedarized paper for packing 
trunks, lining bureau drawers, 
wrapping blankets, portieres, and 
the like. 


Such an extension of the line 
accomplished this: The garment 
bags in a variety of sizes and 
made of different materials en- 
abled the housekeeper to pack 
away her summer and _ winter 
clothes just as she had formerly 
done, but, furthermore, she was 
able to use them for garments in 
use. In other words, every piece 
of wearing apparel in the clothes 
closet could now be hung in gar- 
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ment bags. The bags were in ad- 
dition clothes hangers, and it was 
no more difficult to protect a suit 
of clothes from moth spoliation, 
as the lawyers say, than to hang 
it away on a clothes hanger. 

When this was accomplished the 
White Tar Co. was ready to talk 
to the public, through national 
mediums, about all-year moth 
protection. The accompanying 
copy, now running in a group of 
women’s publications, tells the 
story: 

“The practical, economical and 

safe way to store garments. Easy 
to handle, keeps clothes free from 
wrinkles and ready to wear in- 
stantly. 
“One bag holds three garments 
each on a separate hanger. The 
money saved in pressing alone 
more than pays for these compact 
safety garment containers. Air- 
tight, dust, damp and moth 
proof.” 

A booklet is referred to in the 
advertisement, “Clothes Protec- 
tion,” which the reader is asked 
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to send for. The address of the 
New York Office is given and each 
advertisement is keyed. Mail in- 
quiries, as soon as received, are 
forwarded to the company deal- 
ers. It is a singular fact that 55 
per cent of the sales of garment 
bags have been in the metropoli- 
tan district, in and about New 
York, due probably, and no other 
important explanation offers it- 
self, to the tendency of so many 
out-of-town people to buy goods 
of this nature while traveling. 
However, the company enjoys na- 
tional distribution among drug 
and department stores, previously 
established for its regular line of 
White Tar products, sulphur 
candles, moth balls and other 
fumigating articles. 

Pause and ponder, all ye who 
advertise in part or not at all. 
Except in one case out of a thou- 
sand, you can make the public 
think your way about your prod- 
uct, provided it has merit and you 
have faith in it. 

How? Read this article again. 
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Has Your 
“Week” a Reason Be- 
hind It? 


That’s the Question That Should 
Be Asked Before a “Week” Is 
Decided Upon—Without a Rea- 
son, It Falls of Its Own Weight, 
for Then Nobody Gets Excited 
Over It 


By Joseph Katz 


HERE’S an epidemic of ad- 

vertised “Weeks” —has been 
for some time. From grape juice 
to garments, we open our maga- 
zines to find that this is “so and 
so week”—and this week, of all 
weeks, we must drink that par- 
ticular brand of grape juice or 
wear the make of clothes spe- 
cially featured for that time. 

It’s a great thing for the manu- 
facturer—but I wonder how many 
of these national advertisers have 
really talked to consumers about 
it—and seen whether they take 
these “weeks” very seriously— 
how they look at them. 

The writer has been in a big 
retail store for a good long while 
as advertising manager and has 
seen some things happen that 
were not on the programme. 
Often women would say to us: 
“I see that this is ‘so and so’ 
week — what’s special?” And 
then our troubles would begin. 

Weeks that have behind them 
as their only reason for existence 
the fact that a maker wants to 
feature his product for a certain 
time often cause the retailer em- 
barrassment by -having customers 
ask just such a question as the 
one above. 

How much better it is to plan 
your week with a real reason be- 
hind it. A certain corset manu- 
facturer does it by featuring a 
particular number at a_ special 
price for that week only. There’s 
a “hook” in that plan. There’s a 
real reason for telling a woman to 
go to her dealer that particular 
week—and the retailer likes to 
spend some of his own money to 
cash in on the national adver- 
tiser’s publicity because he is ad- 
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vertising a definite piece of mer- 
chandise—not a trade-mark. 

“Weeks” that are built on spe- 
cial demonstrations in stores for 
a particular time are also wel- 
comed by the retailer. But there 
must be an interesting demonstra- 
tion—not merely a cold window 
display of merchandise. 

The Gillette people had the idea 
when they sent Gillette users to 
their dealers to have an expert to 
tell them how to get the most out 
of their “safeties.” 

Demonstrations. of appliances 
are always welcome. Every week 
with something definite is wel- 
come. 

But see that your “week” has 
a reason behind it—so when Mrs. 
Smith asks the dealer “Why 
should I get interested in Goober’s 
Peanuts this week of all weeks”— 
he will have the answer. 





Maryland Has New Advertis- 
ing Laws 

A newly-enacted Blue Sky Law of 
Maryland makes it possible for “any 
person, partnership or corporation” con- 
victed of fraudulent stock, bonds, 
notes or securities promotion, to be 
fined not more than $10,000, or not 
more than two years’ imprisonment for 
officials connected with it, or both the 
fine and imprisonment, H. J. Kenner, 
secretary of the National Vigilance 
Committee, informs Printers’ Inx. 
new fraudulent advertising law also has 
been enacted by the Maryland Legis- 
lature, which makes it possible to fine 
any person, official or corporation con- 
victed of employing fraudulent or mis- 
leading advertising, not more than 
$1,000 and its president or such other 
officials as may be responsible for the 
conduct and management of the con 
cern, shall be imprisoned for not more 
than one year in the discretion of the 
court, according to the new law. 

Both the Advertising Club of Balti- 
more. and the Vigilance Committee of 
the club were instrumental in bringing 
about the passage of these laws which 
are designed to make advertising in 
Maryland more trustworthy and _in- 
vestment more profitable. Both laws 
became effective June 1, 1920. 





Made Auto Accessory Sales 
Manager 


James W. Powers, formerly with the 
Jaxon Steel Products Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., has been appointed sales 
manager of the Motor Starter and Air 
Pump Company, Detroit, maker of 
“Long Stroke” truck tire pumps and 
garage compressors. 
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Pictures 
That 
Appeal 





No space investment 
that an advertiser may 
contemplate is worthy 
of more favorable con- 
sideration than color 
representation in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The impressive color 
work which we are now 
producing by our ultra- 
modern process adds 
charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the ad- 
vertised product; gives 
to it the atmosphere of 
quality and distinction 
which is invariably as- 
sociated with the best 
in reproductive art. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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IGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, as indicated 

in the accompanying chart, are appealing in their 
advertising more and more to business men along busi- 
ness lines—along lines of common sense and practical 
facts. Leslie’s, naturally, plays an important role in this 
development. 


Leslie’s is edited primarily for the business man. Leslie’s 
financial department, for instance—‘‘Jasper’s Hints to 
Investors’’—was the first service bureau of information in 
its field. Leslie’s Motor Department, rendering a similar 
service, has helped thousands of business men in their prob- 
lems of automotive transportation. 


And now Leslie’s is ready to extend this type of service 
to every field of business—under the sweeping slogan, 
**Ask Leslie’s!’’ This bureau will supply, free of charge, 
to Leslie’s readers the sort of authentic information that 
will allow them to crystallize their own ideas and make 
intelligent selection .of goods and decisions of policy. 
It visualizes the dynamic appeal that Leslie’s makes to 
business men. And don’t forget that you too are invited 
to ask Leslie’s. 

FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 





Wisconsin’s Service 
Newspaper t 


The Milwaukee Journal is a news- “ 
paper of SERVICE. Not only does it 





give real news service to its readers -- 
comprising 4 out of 5 of the English- pr 
speaking people of Milwaukee, but it . 
offers the utmost in SERVICE to its 
advertisers. 2 
The Journai s service to advertisers se 
differs in various instances, but is al- f: 
ways carefully fitted to the advertiser’s al 
individual problems. Some of the a 
forms of service arranged by The is 
Journal’s Sales Promotion Bureau are: < 
Route Lists Notifications to the Trade p 
Letters of Introduction Special Reports e 
Window Displays Surveys 1 
Portfolios Statistics and t 
Personal Introductions Mailing Lists I 
Ask the Journal for information on 


the Milwaukee Market and see what a 
profitable field is awaiting your mcr- 
chandise. Youcan coverit thoroughly, 
economically and at only one cost 
with the exclusive use of Wisconsin’s 
Service Newspaper. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr, 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Advertising Must Help to Speed the 
Back-to-the-Farm Movement 





Peace-Time Recruiting to Meet the Nation’s Need 


By A. R. Howell 


5 Fegnsran is taking time to look 
around. The world can no 
longer expect to find men who will 
spend their lives in barely avoid- 
ing starvation and content to pass 
that heritage to their children.” 

In those two sentences one of 
England’s foremost thinkers gives 
one of the basics underlying the 
present world unrest and at the 
same time outlines an opportunity 
for advertising. 

We face two simple but vital 
facts in our current existence. One 
is that the American farmer is 
seriously short of help. The other 
is that any slowing up of manu- 
facturing due to the present credit 
and transportation conditions can- 
not help but show in unemploy- 
ment in the factory centres. Here 
is a demand for man time and a 
supply of man power, about to be 
released. Advertising in its sim- 
pler aspects was devised for little 
else but to bring such a demand 
in touch with supply. And it can 
bring these two together if the 
proper methods are selected and 
applied before the situation be- 
comes as serious as it well may. 

The newspapers have given only 
little space to the cuts in working 
schedules made by the big New 
England textile plants, but a ques- 
tion here and there uncovers the 
fact that few mills will run on full 
schedule this summer. Some are 
anxious to make very necessary 
repairs to machinery that has had 
to stand up without much atten- 
tion under the continuous pressure 
of the war and post-war produc- 
tion drive. 

In many cases machinery is be- 
ing relayed out to produce a line 
that more nearly meets the world 
commodity demand. In all cases 
it is the manufacturer’s chance to 
weed out the “soldiers” or other 
incompetents from his payroll. 
The men who will first feel the 





force of this economic condition 
will therefore be the men who are 
least fitted for the factory work 
they have undertaken. The na- 
tion, acting under war pressure, 
moved many of these workers 
from more suitable types of em- 
ployment. And'‘both the men that 
remain and the industry generally 
will be better off if the misfits 
find work that more nearly capi- 
talizes their abilities. We are un- 
dertaking the vocational training 
of combatants that war has un- 
fitted for peace-time effort. We 
owe no less to those whose indus- 
trial war service has left them un- 
fit for the jobs they find them- 
selves in now that war conditions 
have passed. The nation that 
moved these men, many of them 
from the farm, has a duty in 
pointing the way back to their old 
occupation or to more fitting lines 
of endeavor. 


LESSONS FROM OUR WAR-TIME IN- 
DUSTRIAL RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


The advertising drive that built 
Bridgeport’s industrial army is 
typical of the methods used to 
strip less essential industries in or- 
der that war production might 
drive ahead full speed. Its direc- 
tors used periodicals, trade or vo- 
cational papers, posters, etc., in 
fact all the familiar mediums that 
could comb the country with a se- 
lective message. This part of the 
campaign built the background 
message of patriotic duty. Then 
the advertising columns of news- 
papers located in centres where la- 
bor engaged in unessential work 
could be found in a massed audi- 
ence focused the attention of the 
interested reader on the fact that 
the kind of essential war work re- 
ferred to could be had in a nearby 
manufacturing town. 

The message used laid stress on 
the opportunity to discharge a pa- 
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triotic duty and at the same time 
earn a high salary in a locality 
where city conveniences and 
amusements would compensate for 
the breaking of old ties. This 
campaign, as we all know, was im- 
mediately effective. In ‘fact, the 
pressure of public opinion built 
up by these methods was so strong 
that one maker of paper special- 
ties largely associated with the 
luxury market was forced to use 
big space to advertise the fact 
that his factories were largely en- 
gaged in making surgical dressings 
so that his workmen could face 
their friends with a high head and 
not be forced to leave him and 
seek what public opinion endorsed 
as more essential war work. 

The number of men moved in 
this way from country towns to 
the big industrial centres when 
added to the women who entered 

- the small-town local factory ser- 
vice as a result of this labor drive 
meant that an appreciable percent- 
age of our population moved from 
agriculture into manufacture in 
spite of the effort made even at 
this time to hold labor on the 
farm. 

This industrial recruiting is still 
going on, for as rising city living 
costs have made it harder to move 
labor to the cities, many manufac- 
turers have found it advisable to 
move the factory out to the small 
town. 


NOT SAFE TO SAY THE END IS IN 
SIGHT 


And the drag on food produc- 
tion will no doubt continue to go 
on, for even if this epidemic of 
shutdowns spreads, as it is apt to, 
from the textile industry to other 
trades these small semi-rural 
metal-working, wood-working and 
cutting-up trade shops will be the 
last to reduce their working 
forces. Costs are lower at these 
small plants and the organization, 
with more than one factory, that 
feels the pressure of current con- 
ditions, will close its city plant 
first and take up any resultant 
slack by speeding up production 
at the smaller establishment. 

But it is hardly likely that un- 
employment will be really wide- 
spread, Our big financial and 
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manufacturing executives do not 
look for bread lines or hard times, 
but they do see the necessity for 
certain industries to mark time, 
and they sense the opportunity 
to shake down many working 
forces to a more efficient basis. 
This task of “shaking down” can 
be passed along to advertising. 
Proper publicity can sift out the 
men who are better fitted for agri- 
cultural than factory effort and 
show them the greater net returns 
to be found in their taking up the, 
to them, more congenial work of 
food production. 

If labor is really “looking 
around” and weighing the days 
ahead in terms of personal accom- 
plishment the logic of a move 
from the over-crowded factory 
city to even the average country 
town is immediately apparent. But 
the pure logic of the situation will 
hardly put the idea over. The 
very success of the emotional ap- 
peal in the campaign that moved 
these workers to the industrial 
centres points the necessity for 
making use of similar basics in re- 
cruiting these men to the work of 
increasing the country’s food pro- 
duction. 


ORDINARY FARM-LABOR METHODS 
CANNOT BE USED 


The methods used in farm re- 
cruiting in past seasons have been 
confined to classified advertise- 
ments run in big city newspapers 
by organization that made a spe- 
cialty of furnishing the more igno- 
rant type of manual labor, This 
same mechanism is used to collect 
lumber-jacks for shipment to the 
North Woods and in other times 
furnished the crews for our big 
sailing craft. Since the men en- 
gaged in this recruiting work are 
paid each time they place a man 
they are only human when they 
keep the labor they are in touch 
with moving from job to job. The 
type of man they enlist, while 
more than equal to the hard phys- 
ical work of crop moving, must 
be supplemented by a more intelli- 
gent class if farm production is 
to be increased without too great 
a jump in costs. Men who can 
handle agricultural machinery ef- 
ficiently, repair it if necessary, and 
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use their heads to cut cost corners 
are the men demanded by current 
farm conditions. They can be se- 
cured only by the kind of message 
that appeals to their class, And 
once secured, these men will not 
be so apt to float around learning 
a new job every season, particu- 
larly if the “selling-the-job” cam- 
paign is built to appeal to the fam- 
ily rather than to the individual. 


NEGATIVES AND POSITIVES WHICH 
MUST BE CONSIDERED 


The negatives that will have to 
be overcome in building such a 
campaign centre largely around 
the popular conception of the lone- 
someness of farm life and the lack 
of opportunity or future on the 
farm. Many farm-labor prospects 
will feel that the work requires 
greater physical stamina than they 
feel they possess. Then, too, farm 
wages look small to eyes focused 
on city living costs. 

There are, of course, great 
stretches of agricultural land 
where big centres are few and far 
between, but an analysis of movie- 
film distribution shows hardly a 
square mile in agricultural dis- 
tricts without at least a weekly 
show. 

Nor is it necessary for the new- 
ly recruited farmhand to settle 
on the farm on which he finds 
employment. If single he will be 
able to spend his Saturday nights 
and Sundays at the nearby supply 
town, and if he has a family he 
can no doubt arrange quarters 
there for his family so that even 
during the rush harvest season he 
can spend some time with them. 

With the local supply centre as 
a home point the farm recruit is 
in a position to find a winter or 
slack-season job in any nearby in- 
dustrial establishment, or if he is 
too far off the railroad line he 
can probably turn his hand to the 
many kinds of work that can al- 
ways be had in any community by 
a man whose training makes him 
“handy with tools.” The marked 
tendency of factory development 
toward the small town makes it 
unlikely that many such centres as 
we are discussing will be over- 
looked. In fact, a canvass of 
farm-supply centres shows hardly 
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a town without some small indus- 
trial development. 

This review of living conditions 
to be met by the newcomer to the 
farming community is made solely 
to establish the fact that a farm- 
hand can so supplement his field 
labor with less physically exact- 
ing work that he can hope to build 
capital even while he is building 
himself physically for farming as 
a life work. 


APPEAL SHOULD BE AIMED AT THE 
LABOR RECRUITS WIFE 


The advantages of life in the 
small town lend themselves to an 
emotional appeal to the woman 
who is ambitious for her family. 
The real friendships to be made, 
the chance to be somebody—the 
comparatively low living costs 
that insure independence in old 
age—the conveniences that now 
make farm life hardly more labo- 
rious than city existence as found 
in the factory sections all lend 
themselves to the kind of copy 
that has built our correspondence 
schools. 

And right along this line it 
should be possible for the earnest 
would-be farm owner to take title 
to his land without having to 
drudge along first as farmhand 
and then as tenant-farmer. 

One of our big national week- 
lies offered the following plank to 
the political parties now before 
the public on national issues: 

“We aim to put the land-own- 
ing, permanent, family - raising 
farmer back on the soil of the 
U.S. We pledge ourselves to ex- 
tend the Federal Farm Loan prin- 
ciple not only so that the farmers 
already owning land may borrow 
on farms, but so that properly 
qualified citizens may buy farms. 
We pledge ourselves as a party to 
press upon all State governments 
to readjust their taxation of farm 
lands and farm improvements with 
the direct purpose of placing the 
burden of taxes upon the holder 
of land either idle or not oper- 
ated by the owner and of remov- 
ing the burden as far as possible 
from the land-operating owner 
and from all improvements he 
makes upon the land.” 

The biggest question that inter- 
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ests the rank and file of the peo- 
ple is the one that most interests 
the politician, so with the High 
Cost of Living in the political eye 
we may safely look to measures of 
this sort being adopted, particu- 
larly since they appeal unquestion- 
ably both to the city and farm 
voter. This fact may settle, too, 
the question of who shall spon- 
sor the advertising campaign that 
must bring the farm opportunity 
to the attention of the workers 
who can best profit by it. 


WHO SHALL SPONSOR THIS ADVER- 
TISING? 


The first thought would be to 
pass the expense of such publicity 
along to those who might imme- 
diately profit by a building up of 
the small independent farmer. 
Manufacturers of agricultural 
equipment of all sorts might well 
pay the bill. And the difficulty 
of collecting the bill so that it 
would fall in just proportion on 
those who would benefit. most 
might be solved by the publica- 
tions who could best carry the 
advertising. The methods used by 
New York newspapers in building 
co-operative advertising of a pub- 
lic-service nature are a good ex- 
ample of such a plan. But when 
you analyze the question “Who 
will profit most?” we see that all 
of us have a stake in the success 
of any campaign that increases the 
number of farm workers. It is, 
therefore, logical that Government 
monies be used to this end. 

The men who directed our war- 
time industrial recruiting have 
mostly dropped out of Govern- 
ment service and gone back to 
commercial life, but the record of 
the mechanism they built still re- 
mains. It should not take long 
to rebuild it to function in_ be- 
half of farm recruiting. In fact, 
a few ex-advertising men like 
Cholmeley-Jones who remain at 
Washington and who know the 
Federal organization short-cuts, if 
they could be interested would be 
able quickly to shape up this kind 
of Government publicity effort. 
It is probable, too, that this back- 
to-the-farm recruiting can link up 
with other Government bureaus. 
We have been interested in pla- 
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cing our war veterans on public 
lands, though not on quite the 
liberal basis followed by Canada 
(outlined in a recent issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK) and have been 
blocked by the character of the 
Government land remaining for 
distribution. 

A loan plan for land purchase 
would be the logical way out 
where the ex-soldier is qualified 
by training for immediate food- 
production work. 

But the work of getting all this 
effort started should not be left 
until after this coming harvest 
season has suffered from the cur- 
rent farm-labor shortage. 

A campaign started to-day 
would get under way none too 
soon. For there are negatives that 
must be faced that are other than 
those considered in preparing a 
copy plan. Labor organizers, for 
instance, will look askance at any 
move that tends to thin the ranks 
of any of their locals. All the 
small ‘minds that surround labor 
groups in any community will 
have their calamity prophecies to 
retail. And the conservative work- 
man who must be the backbone 
of such a movement is constitu- 
tionally apt to take a long time 
to make up his mind. To get set 
for this kind of long educational 
pull means to start right away. As 
they say in all selling editorials: 
Write your Congressman. 





New Accounts of Gannon 
Agency 

The Jiffy-Cake Flour Company, Inc., 
New York and Indianapolis, prepared 
cake flour, has placed its advertising 
account with J. W: Gannon, Inc., New 
York. Advertising will appear in news- 
papers. 

Other accounts recently obtained by 
the Gannon agency are the Rainbow 
Waist Shops, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising to appear in women’s magazines; 
M. D. Cannon & Co., Newark, N. J., 
advertising caps for women employees, 
in trade publications, and A., M. & 
Levy, New York, men’s clothing. 





Culver-Hammel Agency at San 
Francisco 


The Culver-Hammel Corporation, ad- 
vertising agency, Los Angeles, has re- 
cently established an office in San Fran- 
cisco under the management of John G. 
Rayley. Mr. Rayley was formerly with 
Matteson, Fogarty, Sestien Co., Chicago. 
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IT’S HARVEST TIME 
IN KANSAS 


for the millions of bushels of golden wheat that are daily 
adding many dollars of wealth per capita to every one of its 
nearly two million citizens. 


IT’S HARVEST TIME, TOO 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER OR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


who desires to market his product in this prosperous, respon- 
sive territory. As the ages of states go, Kansas is young—its 
people are noted for their open-mindedness, their readiness to 
try new things—anything that promises to add to their prog- 
ress, their comfort, their pleasure or well-being in any way. 
And Kansas people have the money to get whatever they want. 

Just tell them what you have to offer and they'll respond— 
tell them thru their favorite daily, the truly representative 
Kansas newspaper. 


The Topeka Capital 
Daily and Sunday 


the paper that carries 50% more Kansas news than any other— 
the paper that carries far more national, local and classified 
advertising than any other in its immediate field—the paper 
that reaches practically every home in Topeka and goes to al- 
most every postoffice in the state—a paper which for over forty 
years has held the entire trust and confidence of its readers. 


CIRCULATION 34,000—S8c per line 


A portfolio now in preparation will give you interesting facts 
and figures about the Capital and its territory. Write for it. 
Our promotion and research departments are at your service 
for your individual need. 


The Topeka Datlp Capital 


ARTHUR CAPPER MARCO MORROW 
Publisher W. B. FLOWERS Asst. Publisher 
Advertising Manager 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 109 N. Deaborn St. New York, 501 
Fifth Ave. Detroit, 702 Ford Bldg. Kansas City, 300 Graphic Arts 
Bldg. Omaha, 203 Farnum Bldg. St. Louis, 1318 Chemical Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Farmers Nat’l Bank Bldg. . 
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760 Inquiries fropF 


A New England manufacturer placed 13 page§ Below 
advertisements in the American Machinist 
They featured a booklet describing a new maf and Me 
chine and invited requests for copies. ered by 


The fact that 760 straight, legitimate inquiries Aut 
were received in response is only a detail. Add 


The important point developed from this Br 
series is that 137 Proprietors and Managers Bal 
238 Superintendents, 204 Foremen, 61 Designer Bot 
and Draftsmen, 8 Toolmakers, 41 Machinists, Bre 
and 41 whose positions are undetermined—thes Ba 
men representing plants manufacturing 154 in 
dividual types of machinery or metal products co 
—made answer to these 13 page appeals. Ca 


—Proof positive that the American Machinist 


is reaching the manufacturing executives—the = 
men who do the buying—in all manner of indusf_ _ « 
tries maintaining machine shops of every kind c 
cl 

Information pertaining to this field in its rela D 
tion to any specific, marketable product will be e 
furnished upon request. 2 
EB 





“THE MARKET PLACE OFTHE 


mericafi 


10th. Ave & 36 th. Street 
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Agricultural Implements 
Automobiles 

Air Compressors 
Automobile Parts 

Air Brakes 

Adding Machines 

Axles 


Asbestos 
Bolts and Nuts 
Brass Goods 


Bridges 
Button Machinery 
Ball Bearings 
Bells 


Boiler Stokers 

Brick Making Machinery 

Brewery Apparatus 

Box Nailing Machinery 

Pwo Cutting Machines 
ts 


Bakers’ Machinery 
Machi 


nery 

Clay Machinery 

Cement Manufacturers 
tractors 


Cutlery 
Coin Machines 
Clocks 


Coaster Brakes 
Cream Separators 
Canning Machinery 
Castings 


Contractor Trucks 

Coal Mine Machinery 

Guaseting Machines 
ar 





Below are listed the products manufactured in those in- 
dustries making answer to these 13 page advertisements. 
This list gives a comprehensive idea of the Machinery 
and Metal Products Manufacturing Field—the field cov- 
ered by the American Machinist. 


Elevators 

Electric Cranes 
Electrical Specialties 
Electric Fans 
Foundries 

Faucets 
Flour Mill Machinery 
Fire Arms 


sec 
Fire Extinguishers 

Gas Engines 

General Metal Products 
Gears 

Gas Fixtures 
Galvanized Products 
Gas Tractors 

Hardware Specialties 
Heat Regulators 
Heaters 

Insulating Machinery 
ce Machinery 





Indicators 
Kitchen Utensils 

otives 
Land Rollers 
Light & Heat Equipment 
Marine Engines 
Motors (Auto) 
Machinery ( Misc.) 
Machine Tools 
Mining Machinery 


Metal Furniture 
+ etal ures 











Metal Hangers 
Optical Goods 
Oiling Devices 
Oil Well Supplies 
Office Machinery 
Pins and Hooks 
Presses, eto. 





F THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY” 


Machinist 


New York City 
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WHAT DOES “JOBBER iNFLUENCE” OF A NEWSPAFER MEAN? 


—____ 





Indianapolis Drug Jobbers Sold $7,000,000 of Goods 
to 2,436 Retail Customers in 1919 


ig | Seamer. 
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Druggists in Five States Buy from 
Indianapolis Jobbers 


The influence of News advertising on the three drug 
jobbers of Indianapolis produces sales results for manu- 
facturers far beyond the actual circulation limits of the 
paper. The territory shown on the map is worked very 
intensively by these wholesalers, the largest of whom has 
thirty salesmen on the road. The buyers in these three 
drug houses naturally are more familiar with The News 
than with any other advertising medium. They “follow 
you” immediately when you show them The News’ port- 
folio of non-cancelable advertising. And the attitude of 
these few wholesale buyers is reflected in the sales of 
your product in five states. 


Send for booklet—Seven Studies in Distribution 


The Indianapolis News 


First in America in National Advertising 6 Days a Week 


New York Office . — . Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL gr rat A tens J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building re First National Bank Bldg 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Manufacturers Who Are Advertis- 


ing Now to Make Business 
Good in 1930 


A Campaign That Aims to Safeguard Future Markets 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE great development in 

household labor-saving appli- 
ances that has come about in the 
last year or two has given to ad- 
vertising some unusual problems 
and promising opportunities. Ever 
since wartime conditions made 
household “help” scarce and high- 
priced, manufacturers have been 
turning toward this class of mer- 
chandise at a remarkable rate. 
One authority tells Printers’ Ink 
that for more than a year an av- 
erage of two good’ electric or 
water-power washing machines 
have been coming on the market 
each month. To dig in and con- 
solidate this gain and to put the 
production and merchandising of 
washing machines on a secure ba- 
sis that will mean the most for 
the future is the interesting task 
that now is being attempted. 

The unusual part of the thing 
comes in the bigness of the pres- 
ent and potential market. A 
power washing machine offered on 
the instalment basis is about the 
easiest thing in the world, next 
to food and clothing, to sell right 
now. If a woman has electric 
power in her house—and more 
than half of the women in the 
country have—and for any reason 
has to do her own laundry work 
she needs no argument at all to 
convince her that a washing ma- 
chine is just the thing for her to 
have. It is the thought of some 
far-seeing leaders in this industry 
that the great market and the ab- 
sence of selling resistance may 
possibly bring about methods of 

manufacture and advertising cal- 
culated to do harm to the future 
growth of the washing-machine 
business. With this possibility in 
view they organized the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which com- 


prises about ninety-seven per cent 
- the country’s producers in that 
ine, 

“The purpose of this organiza- 
tion,” E, B, Seitz, secretary of the 
association, said to Printers’ Inx, 
“is in a general way to establish 
and insist upon a high standard 
of ethics in the manufacture, ad- 
vertising and selling of washing 
machines. The need of this is 
shown by the mushroom crop of 
washing machines that has been 
springing up ever since the market 
became so great. large num- 
ber of local companies were 
formed to make machines and 
rush them on the market. 


ALL MACHINES WERE NOT SATIS- 
FACTORY 


“A first-class washing machine 
is by no means a matter of in- 
spiration. It reaches success and 
a high standard of operation only 
after a process of development. I 
have known companies to be 
formed almost over night and be- 
gin the manufacture of some ma- 
chine, the idea for which was 
suggested by some clever me- 
chanic who had not made good 
through the process of experi- 
ence. The machine would be hur- 
ried through to completion, and 
of course it would sell readily. 
If it did not make good the com- 
pany might have to go out of 
business. Thus there would be no 
redress for the dissatisfied buyers. 
In a way it might be said that 
washing-machine manufacturers in 
general have no business to in- 
terest themselves in such a situa- 
tion. But the fact is that if a 
woman is dissatisfied with a wash- 
ing machine and. does not suc- 
ceed in getting her grievances 
remedied, the whole washing-ma- 
chine industry gets a black eye 
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forthwith. Not only is this wo- 
man an enemy of washing ma- 
chines, but she is a walking and 
talking advertisement of the 
wrong kind and spoils many 
future sales, 

“If a manufacturer had only 
the present to consider he would 
not need to worry about ethical 
standards or anything else. Every 
manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines in this country to-day— 
good, bad or indifferent—has a 
volume of business that he can- 
not possibly hope to take care of. 
But it stands to reason that this is 
not going to continue forever. So 
we must advertise now and work 
now to make the business secure 
in 1925, 1930 and succeeding years. 

“The manufacturers have been 
quick to see the advantages of 
thus safeguarding the future. 
This is why they are going into 
advertising in such a big way— 
advertising not only to the user 
of machines but to the maker.” 

Mr. Seitz emphasized the fact 
that the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion does not in any way attempt 
to fix prices. No division of 
market is made. The members 
are all competitors. They carry 
on their individual manufacturing, 
selling and price-making just as 
4 they were in no association at 
all. 
The advertising being done by 
the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association 
is an interesting commentary on 
the manysidedness of advertising 
and also an illustration of the fact 
that printed advertising is only 
one branch of publicity effort. No 
advertising in national mediums 
and newspapers is done by the as- 
sociation as such. But most of 
the campaigns being carried on by 
individual manufacturers are 
based upon ideas, -facts and coun- 
sel supplied by the association. A 
member desiring to market a ma- 
chine, say in the South, may, if 
he desires, consult the association 
headquarters and get dependable 
data upon which his advertising 
agency may proceed to lay out the 
campaign. He may gain such 
essential information as the num- 
ber of houses served by central 
district electric plants. He can get 
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dependable information as to the 
mediums, local or national, with 
which to reach the people he js 
trying to sell. 


BIG FIELD IN THE SOUTH 


“Speaking of the South,” said 
Mr. Seitz, “this is a potential 
washing-machine market of more 
than amazing possibilities. The 
clean clothes problem in the South 
is perhaps more serious than in 
any other part of the country, 
During the last three or four 
years the negro mammy has been 
drawn away from the washtub by 
high wages in other lines. She 
can pick cotton for five dollars a 
day and thus make during the cot- 
ton-picking season as much money 
as under the old conditions she 
would make in a whole year by 
washing. She can get other kinds 
of jobs at high wages. The white 
women of the South have been 
absolutely depending upon the 
negro women for laundry work. 
All at once they found they had 
to do it themselves. Naturally the 
Southern women almost fight to 
get the privilege of buying a good 
washing machine. 

“Another interesting thing about 
the washing machine market in 
the South is the large number of 
houses that are wired for elec- 
tricity. In South Carolina, for 
example, 71 per cent of the 
houses in towns served by central 
district electric plants are wired. 
This percentage is higher than 
in some Northern States. With 
information like this the manu- 
facturer can get a dependable 
idea as to the extent of the busi- 
ness he has a right to expect to 
obtain in any given market. 

“Four years ago it was gen- 
erally conceded that the negro 
mammy and her washboard had 
the South’s washing problems 
decided for all time. But how 
quickly seemingly settled condi- 
tions can be tipped over! To-day 
we find the South the most ready 
purchaser of washing machines. 
That is saying a great deal. 

The farm extension activities 
of the International Harvester 
Company spoken of by Mr. Seitz 
were covered in detail in the 
September 18, 1919, issue of 
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Painters’ Ink. In this same con- 
nection it would be well to read 
again an article in Printers’ INk 
of May 13, 1920, telling about the 
activities of the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Company in behalf of farm 
lighting systems. The latter 
article quoted the advertising 
manager of the Benjamin Electric 
Company as saying that the ex- 
tension of farm lighting plants 
opened up a wonderful market 
not only for manufacturers in that 
line but for everybody selling 
labor-saving appliances that were 
run by electricity. Mr. Seitz was 
asked how the development of the 
farm lighting plant idea affected 
the washing-machine business. 


A VAST POTENTIAL MARKET ON 
FARMS 


“Figures right here in this 
office,” he said, “show that more 
than 100,000 farm-lighting plants 
are installed in this country each 
year. And the farms thus 
equipped up to date represent only 
the smallest fractional per cent of 
the total number of farms in the 
country. The _ business-getting 
possibilities right in this field 
alone for the washing-machine 
manufacturer are almost terrify- 
ing in a way. As we contemplate 
it even on a conservative basis of 
future achievement, we can hardly 
believe what the figures tell us. 
The mere matter of getting light 
appeals to the farmer as being 
one of the least important reasons 
why he should install a farm 
lighting plant. The thing he is 
after is power—power to run 
much of the machinery without 
which no modern farm is com- 
plete. For the farmhouse 
equipped with electricity the first 
of the electric appliances thought 
of is naturally a washing machine. 
This is inevitable. If a farm has 
electric power somebody is going 
to sell-a washing machine on that 
farm. Is it any wonder with all 
this wonderful future market at 
our disposal that we are trying 
to get the whole washing-machine 
industry to a basis of manufac- 
turing, advertising and selling 
that will enable it to live up to 
this great opportunity in a nat- 
ural way and with the best pos- 
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sible results for all concerned?” 

All this shows once more the 
truth of the assertion made sev- 
eral times in Printers’ INK to the 
effect that no manufacturer can 
expect to make his advertising a 
power unto himself alone. The 
electrical company sells a farm 
lighting equipment. This auto- 
matically creates a demand for 
electrical accessories which will 
enable the farmer to utilize the 
power in driving his machinery. 
Then comes the washing-machine 
man with his product. When the ~ 
farm woman gets this the next 
logical thing is an electric iron, 
and so on. He is indeed a skilful 
and wise advertising man who 
utilizes and profits by the adver- 
tising of others—even that of his 
cempetitors. Nobody in business, 
be he manufacturer, jobber or re- 
tailer, gets all the trade his ad- 
vertising stirs up. Much of it 
goes to others. But he in turn 
also gets help from others. 


ADVERTISING’S INDIRECT BENEFIT TO 
OTHERS 


If the writer had a little retail 
store he would ask for no better 
fortune than to have it located 
next door to Marshall Field. 
Field’s advertising and windows 
would bring the crowds down that 
way and the writer would get 
much business from it. But he 
would be paying for it just the 
same. He would be paying in ad- 
ditional rent what otherwise he 
would spend for printed public- 
ity. Pay day always comes in ad- 
vertising as well as in anything 
else. . 

This principle is being worked 
out in a campaign that is now be- 
ing planned by the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association to prepare the way 
for high-grade individual advertis- 
ing effort. The benefit that is go- 
ing to be derived from this will 
develop every maker of other 
household labor-saving appliances 
as well as the maker of washing 
machines. 

“Our idea,” said Secretary 
Seitz, “is that the effect of much 
good advertising is minimized 
through lack of proper preparation 
and adequate preliminary cultiva- 
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tion of the field. When all this 
preparation and cultivation has to 
be done through the medium of 
the printed message alone the ex- 
pense may be greater than is at 
all necessary. 

“As a part of our campaign to 
prepare the way for the individual 
advertising effort of our members 
we are going to work in co-opera- 
tion with the Government home- 
demonstration agents. In many 
of the counties of the United 
States, especially in the South, the 
Government, as you _ probably 
know, has these women agents 
located. Their salaries are paid 
partly by the Government and 
partly by various county and wo- 
men’s organizations. Periodical 
meetings are held in which are 
made demonstrations of various 
home economics. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND TALKS FOR 
ALL MEMBERS 


“Miss Keown, assistant secre- 
tary of this association and an ex- 
pert in domestic economy, will at- 
tend these meetings and will dis- 
cuss washing machines in general. 
She will refer to no particular 
make of machine, but merely will 
show the great economic benefits 
attending their use. Such mem- 
bers of the association as are in 
that district may have their ma- 
chines at the meeting for demon- 
strating purposes. After a meet- 
ing of this kind the time of course 
is ripe for real advertising effort 
on the part of local manufac- 
turers or distributors of washing 
machines. Every woman attend- 
ing the meeting is. a prospect for 
a machine, and probably has had 
her interest aroused to a point 
where she will buy with the ut- 
most readiness. 

“Another. advertising idea 
which we believe will do much in 
preparing the way for advertising 
all kinds of household labor-sav- 
ing appliances is a textbook that 
we will prepare for use of the 
domestic science departments in 
colleges and high schools. This 
will give in an entertaining and 
profusely illustrated way the de- 
tailed history of laundry methods 
from the old plan of washing 
clothes in streams used by the 
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ancients up to the corrugated 
washboard, the old - fashioned 
hand power washing machine and 
the modern electric machine of 
to-day. We have received ad. 
vance assurances that such a book 
will be more than welcome in the 
various institutions of learning” 

The organized effort to make 
dependable washing machines as 
spoken of by Mr. Seitz is bear- 
ing tangible fruit already. This 
is seen in the readiness with which 
department stores now handle 
power machines. Formerly the 
department stores were inclined 
to keep away from power ma- 
chines because the machines were 
so likely to get out of order. The 
present-day standard is so high 
on the well-known advertised ma- 
chines that there is practically no 
cost for upkeep. The department 
stores are taking them on, there- 
fore, and are selling them on 
the instalment basis. Instalment 
selling is a radical departure for 
high-grade department stores who 
sell only for cash or on thirty- 
day credit. Stores of this type 
selling washing machines on in- 
stalments usually go no farther in 
that method of selling. 

The strength of the instalment 
method is shown by the lack of 
inducement to pay cash for wash- 
ing machines. A Chicago adver- 
tising man went to a certain store 
and bought a power washing ma- 
chine that would cost him $164 


‘payable in instalments of $7.50 


per month. He told the clerk he 
did not want to be_ bothered 
with instalment payments and pre- 
ferred to pay cash. How much 
would the machine cost him on a 
cash basis? The clerk told him 
the cash price would be $155— 
only nine dollars less than on in- 
stalments. 

“T’ll take the instalment plan,” 
the man said. “I can use that 
money just as well as you can. If 
your cash price were $140, say, I 
could afford to pay cash. As it is, 
the instalment plan for mine.” 

“That’s what they all say,” re- 
plied the clerk. 

There must be an advertising 
angle to the instalment selling of 
washing machines that the manu- 
facturer and retailer want to keep. 
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Largest morning and Sunday circulation in Indiana 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
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"aiiinn Is the Fourth State 
in Value of Its Farm Land 


Indiana, the home territory of the Indi- 
anapolis Star, stands fourth in the United 
States in the value of its farm land. In 
two years, from 1916 to 1918, the value of 
Indiana crops jumped from $285,384,000.00 
to $507, 563,000.00. 


me , The farmer has the money in Indiana, 


)} the average farm family income being 
cver $4,000.00 yearly. What this money 
is srent for should be of surpassing in- 
terest to the manufacturer. 

The Indianapolis Star has analyzed this 
market for the advertiser. Its survey 
among the farmers gives information 
that is absolutely invaluable to the 
manufacturer who is desirous of enter- 
ing this field. 

Many thousands of Indiana farmers sub- 
scribe for and read the Star every morn- 
ing; learn how they spend their money 
by sending for ‘What the Indiana Farmer 
Does With His Money’’—write to 


The Indianapolis Star 


Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York. 

Western Representative—John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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The Industrial Growth 


of Baltimore 






































q@ Baltimore’s- industrial growth during the 
twelve months ending May 31, 1920, has been 
greater than during all of the years from 1899 
to 1914. 


@ Stated in terms of money and men, this 
twelve months’ growth amounted to plant in- 
vestment of $72,612,200.00 and 39,850 new 
employes. In that time, 100 new industries 
have decided to locate in Baltimore involving 
plant investment of $43,691,700.00 and em- 
ploying 21,536 persons, and 134 expansions 
have taken place requiring 18,314 employes 
and an increase in plant investment amount- 


ing to $37,920,500.00. 


@ The importance of these figures is clearly 
appreciated by comparing them with those of 
the 15 years from 1899 to 1914. During that 
time, new industries and expansions were 
established in Baltimore employing 7,198 
persons and $70,084,000.00 capital. 
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q Baltimore is throbbing with life—is ad- 
vancing at a fast pace. There is wealth in 
Baltimore and the will to spend it for the 
best in merchandise and values. 


@ If there is anything you want to know 
about creating a profitable market in Balti- 
more for your product, write our Service 
Department. 


@ You can cover this ready, responsive 
market for your product at one cost by con- 
centrating your advertising in the Sunpapers. 
They will carry your message into Baltimore’s 
worthwhile homes, and do it quickly, surely, 
economically because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 























Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘‘Newspaper” 
—They Say “‘Sunpaper’’ 
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IN THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT 





The 
HARTFORD 








Sunday 
COURANT 


ONLY SUNDAY PAPER 
IN HARTFORD— 


COVERS THE FIELD 
THOROUGHLY 


Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
REPRESENTATIVES 
World Bldg Tribune Blag 
Neus York * Chicago. 
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When the Salesman Feels Sorry 
for Himself 


It Is a Condition for Which His Sales Manager Is Apt to Be Primarily 
Responsible—Just Another Case of Lost Enthusiasm Due 
to Lack of Proper Support from the Home Base 


By A. H. Deute 


LOT of people wondered 

how it happened that George 
Hall went stale and lost his job 
with the Blank Biscuit Company. 
While we are not particularly in- 
terested here in the sad little 
story of George Hall, it may not 
be out of place to consider his 
case as it applies to a good many 
other men on sales forces, 

George Hall made a fine record 
over a period of some three or 
four years. He got his territory 
into first-class shape where it was 
producing good volume. He was 
getting down to the fine points of 
the job and starting to break 
down the few remaining hard 
cases where he had not yet been 
able to get distribution for his 
line. 

Then gradually his record be- 
gan to decline. At first it was 
only a small drop, but over a 
period of months it became plain 
that he was not holding up to the 
volume he should be getting. 

After about a year of this, he 
was dropped from the sales force. 
George says he resigned, while 
the house says he was fired. But 
the only point of interest to us is 
how it happened that he weakened. 

It is a peculiar fact, but never- 
theless one that salesmen still be- 
lieve, that a house likes to fire a 
man. On the contrary, if there is 
anything which hurts the sales 
manager’s standing, it is when he 
has to admit that he picked a poor 
man, which he does when he must 
let a man go. It costs money to 
pick -unsatisfactory men. The 
only difference between the sales 
manager who succeeds and the 
one who does not lies in the abil- 
ity of one man to develop a sales 
force which can get the business 
while the latter doesn’t do it. So 
one is a success and the other is 
a failure. -I have in mind 


one sales manager who was so 
mild and easy-going that he 
rarely found fault with his men, 
yet, when due to a poor showing, 
he himself was called to account, 
he finally did turn upon some 
salesman who was failing to get 
the business, and relieved himself 
of the most brutal tirade imagi- 
nable. 

When a salesman falls into a 
slump and when his sales man- 
ager happens to be of the type 
mentioned, then the trouble is apt 
to start. 

In brief, then, this is what hap- 
pened to George Hall. He got 
into a selling slump, which is a 
more or less common thing with 
practically every salesman. Things 
didn’t go so well and all the 
troubles seemed to come in 
bunches. 

But Hall’s slump came right at 
the same time when five or six 
other men were going bad and 
the result was a poor showing for 
the house for the month. And 
the sales manager “got his,” as the 
saying goes. 

So he, in turn, passed it on to 
the men whose showing was be- 
low par and he didn’t mince 
words. In the case of Hall, his 
remarks were especially caustic 
because Hall was his principal 
business getter, and with him in a 
slump it was apt to influence the 
showing of the rest of the men. 
When the star salesman slipped, 
the younger men were inclined to 
use that fact to alibi their own 
shortcomings. So while Hall 
didn’t realize it, his slump was 
making a lot of trouble right 
along the line, and in exact pro- 
portion to the trouble he was 
creating he was “bawled out.” 

And under the “bawling out” 
Hall weakened. Instead of brac- 
ing up and developing a burst of 
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strength, he began to grow peevish 
and nurse a grouch and get a 
“what’s the use?” feeling. Then 
he began to tell his troubles to 
some of his best friends among 
the trade. Next he told them to 
some of the salesmen on the road. 

All this time his record was 
showing up poorly, but instead of 
gathering himself together, he be- 
gan to think up excuses and 
reasons. When he got his regu- 
lar monthly letter telling him of 
his poor showing, he began to 
write in long letters explaining 
the lack of business. Being a 
good salesman, it did not take him 
long to sell himself the reasons 
why business was not coming. He 
began to find fault with the line 
and that directly injured his sales 
talk. He began to find fault with 
the credit department, and as a 
result he lost confidence in that 
end of the business. 

It was not long before he had 
mentally formulated a series of 
trials and difficulties to which he 
was subject. And these troubles 
and difficulties became so monu- 
mental that they overshadowed 
all the good points he used to see 
in the line. 

As a matter of fact, the house 
kept him much too long for his 
own good or its own good, but the 
trouble was that nobody knew 
what was wrong. Hall was sin- 
cere in his own way and was 
really doing his best, so far as he 
knew, but he was working against 
an unconscious handicap. He was 
coming to feel sorry for himself 
and having a perfectly good time 
pitying himself. So while he ap- 
parently did his best and really 
felt he was trying, he was men- 
tally unfit to get the business, and 
he didn’t get it. 

On the other hand, the execu- 
tives of the house thought he was 
shirking his job and even began 
to accuse him of disloyalty. To- 
day they are convinced of it, be- 
cause after Hall left them he got 
a job with a competitor and began 
to do good work. 

Now, knowing Hall and having 
heard him tell of his troubles and 
also knowing his house and his 
former sales manager, it is not 
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hard for a third party, Standing 
at a distance, to see the whole 
thing from both sides. | 

It may be possible that the pic. 
ture which presents itself to us 
may enable us in our own work 
at some time or another to recall 
these facts and apply them. 


WHY THE GOOD SALES MANAGER IS 
DESERVING HIS PLACE 


First of all, we must keep in 
mind that while both the sales 
manager and the salesman may 
have personality and _ tempera- 
ment, the fact remains that the 
sales manager must be able to 
submerge his own feelings and 
consider only the other man—the 
man who is working for him and 
for whose showing he is largely 
responsible. The sales’ manager 
may ‘be “getting his” from the 
boss higher up and may be 
tankling under pretty tough criti- 
cism. Yet it is his job to remain 
calm and sweet and confident and 
enthusiastic as far as the salesmen 
are concerned. If a salesman ora 
group of salesmen get the impres- 
sion that their sales manager is 
not in the best of standing, it is 
the natural thing for them to lose 
confidence in him, and once they 
start losing confidence the sales 
manager’s “goose is cooked,” be- 
cause the men look to him for the 
source of energy which keeps 
them going. 

In the case of Hall, he and his 
sales manager got out of harmony 
and outofsympathy. The sales man- 
ager let feelings persuade him that 
Hall was shirking and was not giv- 
ing him the best that he had in him. 
On the other hand, Hall got it into 
his head that the sales manager 
“had it in for him” and was not 
giving him the proper support. 

Little things which in them- 
selves meant nothing were taken 
by each man as personal affronts. 
While Hall was as much to blame 
as his sales manager for this 
childish attitude, nevertheless the 
sales manager was the man ac- 
tually responsible for this condi- 
tion, because he was the man paid 
to keep pesonalities out of the 
running of the sales end of the 
business. 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
CITY CIRCULATION 


NEW ORLEANS 


The leading commercial center of 
the South—the second port of the 
U.S. A cosmopolitan city—a highly 
active buying and selling market— 
responsive to advertising. 

Suburban New Orleans is too limited—too 
scattered to reach economically. Concen- 
trate on city circulation Advertise in 
the States. You will get more prompt 

returns at a lower cost. 
Want More Information? 
We'll Gladly Furnish It. 


ADVERTISI aa 


New Orleans 
STATES 


EVENING SUN DAY 
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In falling down, Hall naturally 
injured himself, but what most 
concerned the house was that he 
injured its standing, lost cus- 
tomers which were taken away by 
other houses and finally was 
taken off the job with his terri- 
tory pretty well demoralized. It 
was a case of lack of thought and 
judgment and foresight on the 
part of the sales manager in let- 
ting one thing lead to another and 
ending up by Hall going stale. 
And the only thing that really 
happened to Hall was that he got 
to pitying himself and feeling 
abused and imagining a lot of 
things which were not so. 


MEETING DIFFICULTIES OF THE MEN 
IN ADVANCE 


Over against this case, there is 
the method employed by a sales 
manager who works in advance 
to prevent just such a condition 
whenever he can. He sees his 
men but rarely—at most twice or 
three times a year. Most of his 
work is done by correspondence 
and his men must be kept work- 
ing at top speed by letter. At best, 
this lacks the personal touch of 
immediate contact. Now, to get 
around this, he has what he calls 
his “personal file.” 

To commence with, each sales- 
man’s picture is before him on 
the wall. And for each salesman 
there is a personal file in which 
the sales manager has that man’s 
complete record and also a general 
résumé of the man’s characteris- 
tics and good and weak points. 
When he sees a man falling down 
a little, he gets out his informa- 
tion and studies the why of it and 
then he writes him in such a way 
that the man,is anxious to reply 
and make a clean breast of things. 
A great deal depends on the very 
first letter a sales manager writes 
to the man who is falling behind. 
If it is just the right sort of let- 
ter, it brings out all the good in 
a man and gives the sales man- 
ager a chance to help him. 

If, on the contrary, the sales 
manager’s letter is cold or un- 
sympathetic, the salesman is apt 
to feel hurt and retire into his 
shell and then immediately start 
to slide down hill. One letter 
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brings out the best in the sales. 
man, while another brings out the 
stubbornness which may be in 
him. One makes him feel the 
sales manager is with him and js 
big enough and powerful enough 
to help him, and that gives the 
salesman a feeling of security 
which permits him to go ahead 
strong. Over and over again, a 
slipping salesman is brought up 
sharp by simply getting the right 
kind of letter from his chief—a 
letter which seems to knock his 
difficulties out and away from him 
—a letter so full of confidence 
and assurance that unconsciously 
the s alesman gets to minimizing 
his troubles. 

But if the letter be fault-finding, 
without being hopeful and en- 
couraging and constructive, the 
natural thing for the salesman to 
do is to sit down and study out a 
lot of alibis and reasons. Imme- 
diately, he and the sales manager 
are on opposite sides of the fence 
and it becomes the salesman’s job 
to show the manager that he is a 
good salesman but can’t get the 
business. 

This sales manager who keeps 
the pictures of his men in front 
of him said to me the other day: 
“It’s mighty easy for a salesman 
to feel friendless and abused. 

“When the going gets a little 
rough and the salesman runs into 
difficulties and objections, then is 
the time when he begins to feel 
that his life is a hard one and if, 
on top of that, he has his fur 
rubbed the wrong way, it is easy 
for him to sell himself the idea 
that the house is fighting him. 
Some salesmen develop this ten- 
dency more than others, but very 
often it develops most easily in 
the salesman who is otherwise of 


the very finest type. It is a dis- 
ease which seems to affect first 
of all the high-strung, over- 


sensitive man—just the man who, 
when handled properly, is the 
best business getter. 

“This handling of the salesman 
when he gets to feeling sorry for 
himself is a most interesting 
problem—one which is half solved 
as soon as the sales manager 
realizes what is the matter with 
the man.” 
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EW YORK 

Theatre Pro- 
grams stand 19th in 
volume of advertising 
carried in a list of 74 
national mediums. 


680 advertisers recog- 
nize the importance 
of concentrating on 
the worth-while people 
in the country’s rich- 
est market. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
Crocker Bldg. 


406 Tower Bidg. Little Bidg. 
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standardize an Individual ? 


DVERTISING men 

frequently comment 
on the variety of presen- 
tation in the work we do 
for advertisers. Adver- 
tisements leaving our Pro- 
duction Department have 
no “Blackman” earmarks. 


Our answer is this: 


Businesses are as indi- 
vidualistic as humans. Ad- 
vertising is the business of 
establishing the individu- 
ality of a business in the 
mind of the Public. Thus 
the advertising of two 
manufacturers in the same 
line may often be as far 
apart in “looks” as the 
poles. 

Of course, the adver- 
tising man is himself an 


individual. He has his 


pride of self-expression. 
He must constantly cross 
swords with himself to 
avoid using his client’s 
space to exploit his per- 
sonal technique. 4 
It isn’t always easy. 
We are not the father 
of any particular school 
of copy, nor have we dis- 
covered any one best 
method which with slight 
modifications may be ap- 
plied to many businesses. 
The manufacturer is 
more often right than 
wrong when he says, “My 
business is different.” 
Often it is exactly that 
difference which is fairly 
crying out for expression 
in print. 
Is it so with you? 


New 


Pamby York 
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When You Buy Printing, 
What Do You Buy? 


\ 7 HEN you walk into a store, you 
select your article and make 
your purchase. If the seller 

comes to you, he ordinarily carries 


samples of his goods which he sub- 
mits for your inspection. 













. Printing is different. It is first sold 
and then manufactured. When you 
buy printing you are buying good 
faith; nothing more. Now there is 
this to be said about doing business 
on such a basis: it behooves you to 
use discretion in picking the party of 
the second part. 










By placing your interests in our 
hands, you are eliminating the per- 
centage of gambling. Our creed is 
fairly simple. We print as well as we 
know how, not simply good enough 
to get by; and we stand behind our 
product. 









If you will get in touch with us by 
*phone or letter, we will take the 
chance of interesting you further. 






CHARLES FRANCIS PREsS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Greeley 3210 
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Educational Advertising Can 
Foster Intelligent Buying 


It Can Accomplish More in Reducing Living Costs Than an Association 
of Consumers Can 


By M. W. Mix 


President, 


[Eprror1at Note: E. St. Elmo Lewis 
in Printers’ Inx, June 3, discussed the 
westion, “What can the public do to 

fend itself against the attacks of 
Labor, organized, on one side, and 
Capital, organized, on the other side,” 

outlining the possibilities of a 
brotherhood of consumers. Mr. Mix 
looks upon popularizing of this move- 
ment by the forming of an association 
with alarm. He believes that “the 


great educational white light of sane 
publicity” will do the work.] 


HAT Mr. Lewis has struck a 

popular chord goes without 
saying ; his appeal is direct, per- 
tinent and timely, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it reflects an 
idealized condition which has yet 
to become crystallized in the 
minds of the buying public, and 
does raise the old mass-class ques- 
tion in an ingenious but unmis- 
takable form. 

I am impelled to remark that 
we use the numerals 90,000,000 to 
100,000,000 inhabitants in a most 
effective way at times, but when 
we consider that it is composed 
of men, women and children, 
males and females, native and 
foreign born, naturalized and 
otherwise, effectives and defec- 
tives, and numerous other sub- 
sidiary divisions, we begin to see 
the necessity of separating the 
sheep from the goats when deal- 
ing with such large group forma- 
tions. And when we get to the 
plan of separating the sheep and 
the goats in this great struggle, 
we find those who are sheep in 
one pasture are goats in another 
—and there may be camouflage in 
either instance which does not ef- 
fect the vice versa situation at all. 

I “view with alarm” any tend- 
ency toward the indiscriminate 
and ever popular indoor sport of 
popularizing certain movements 
by forming new associations, 
leagues, guilds, etc. 

We ‘have too many now, and 
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Dodge Manufacturing Company 


who can say that the majority of 
them are not well founded on 
reason and conditions; but the ef- 
forts are too small, too limited in 
force or geographical coverage, 
really to mean much to 90,000,000 
or 100,000,000 people, referring, of 
course, to gross list in this com- 
putation. 

It becomes a veritable Giroflé- 
Girofla wherein we wear pink 
identifying ribbons to one party, 
blue ones to another, and if we 
get overly entangled in the maze 
of associations and leagues, not to 
mention substitutes for “2.75,” we 
may wear both at the same time 
with a few extra colors for good 
measure. 

In my humble opinion, what we 
need most now is just plain, old- 
fashioned, pioneer, honest-to-good- 
ness common sense, which will re- 
strain people from buying things 
they don’t need or from buying 
those things that may be dispensed 
with if the price is inconsistent 
with the individual pocketbook or 
the buyer’s knowledge and opin- 
ion of what constitutes good 
values. Discourage useless, igno- 
rant and extravagant buying and 
the profiteers’ funeral will not be 
far off—and the need for recog- 
nizing this goes just as urgently 
to those who are engaged in pro- 
ducing these unnecessary things 
at high prices as it does to the 
general unidentified class that 
does not produce. 

How are we going to separate 
the population and form this mid- 
dle class without having members 
diametrically opposed in interest? 
It is a good deal lilze the old Reci- 
procity measures we used to dis- 
cuss—the other fellow was ex- 
pected to do the “reciprocating,” 
but it was a fine idea just the 
same. 

Common sense will do more to 
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correct the present situation than 
boycotts, threats, excoriation or 
challenges and, like charity, it can 
begin at home. The great edu- 
cational white light of sane pub- 
licity and: home-economies propa- 
ganda will beat all the leagues 
and class associations in the world 
unless, indeed, we may “fed- 
erate” the whole bunch, but then 
—who would be left? Who would 
stand at the plate? Who would 
conduct the ceremonies? You 
know as well as.I do. 





Cartoon Rivets Price on Buy- 
ers’ Mind 


“Old Dollar Bill” is personified in 
current copy of the Ever-Ready Safety 
Razor, to get over some good-natured 
competitive price talk. After a five- 
years sleep, a dollar bill awakens to find 
none of his safety-razor friends left— 
so goes the “plot”—except Ever-Ready. 
“Bill” is pictured as wearing a heavy 
beard. “And with that beard,” it is 
stated, “he couldn’t have had a better 
friend left.” 

A eo buyer of a dollar safety 
razor will be apt to remember the name 
Ever-Ready after he reads this adver- 
tisement, which is modeled after the 
style of cartoon that has been made 
familiar by the daily newspapers. 





Advertising Representatives 
Enjoy Outing 

Upward of 200 members and guests 
of the Representatives’ Club, New 
York, attended the thirteenth annual 
outing of the club last week. 

Roy Barnhill won the low gross prize 
in the golf tournament and William 
Hutton, of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, was winner of the tennis tourna- 
ment. 

There were over 150 prizes in all 
and about fifty manufacturers donated 
favors. 





“Dixie Motor News” Appears 


The Dixie Motor News, a new semi- 
monthly issued in Atlanta, has made 
its initial appearance. Officers of the 
publishing company are N. L. Royster, 
president; Charles C. Kranz, vice- 
president, and Dan C. Pate, secretary 
and treasurer. J. T. Tucker is adver- 
tising manager. 





Harry Levey Forms Company 


Harry Levey, for three years man- 
ager of the industrial and educational 
department of the Universal Film Com- 
pany, New York, has resigned to head 
a producing organization of his own, 
to be devoted to making this type of 
motion picture. 
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Direct-Mail 
Advertising Sells College 
Endowment Issue 





Mount Holyoke College, Following 
Out the Idea That a Contriby. 
tion to a College or University 
Is an Investment, Makes Its 
Printed Request Take the Form 
of a Stockbroker’s Prospectus 





ROBABLY inspired by the 

Many statements that a com 
tribution to the endowment fund 
of this university or that col 
is an investment, Mount Hol 
College, in seeking a $3,000,000 
dowment fund, turned its direct. 
mail advertising into a_ stock 
broker’s prospectus. 

Not only by its size, shape and 
style of printing, but also by its 
contents, this piece of direct-mail 
advertising brought to mind im- 
mediately the usual printed circu- 
lar offering participation in a stock 
issue. 

When the legal-size envelope 
that enclosed this unusual circular 
was opened attention was imme- 
diately attracted by the words: 

“New Offering—Free from the 
tax imposed upon all business by 
the States of Industrial Unrest, 
Inefficiency, Bolshevism, I. W. W.- 
ism, Anarchism and Crass Mate- 
rialism.” 

Then in true stock-broker style 
there followed: 

“$3,000,000 Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Endowment Fund. Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, Private An- 
nouncement. Dividends Payable 
Every Stock-Taking Day For- 


ever. 
_ “CAPITALIZATION: Faith 
in American Ideals at full par 
value. 

“Business—Founded by Mary 
Lyon in 1836 as Mount Holyoke 
Seminary for the purpose of pre- 
serving and developing the best 
assets of this country—its Wo- 
manhood —the institution grew 
rapidly, and a college charter was 
granted in 1888. The present stu- 
dent enrollment is about 830, 
drawn from all parts of the 
United, States and some foreign 
countries. 
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Get Ihe Facts! 


ut the LOUIS. » 
MISSISSIPPI MARKETS 
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TRADE EXTENSION 
BUREAU 


















INTRODUCTORY SERVICE!—Still 
another phase of ITEM TRADE EX- 
TENSION ACTIVITY, aimed to fa- 
cilitate the prompt and intelligent intro- 
duction onto the New Orleans market. 


Assistance to agents, manufacturers, and 
distributors in securing advantageous 
and adequate sales connections with job- 
bers, wholesalers and retailers. Letters 
to the trade or personal visits—anything 
to get proper “tie up.” 






Published Week-Day Afternoons and Sunday Mornings 
JAMES M. THOMSON National Advertising Representatives A. G. NEWMYER 


Publisher Associate Publi 
s Oe JOHN BUDD COMPANY — 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Seattle. 
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“Plant—At South Hadley, Mass., 
the College has fifty-three build- 
ings, with equipment and furni- 
ture, of a total value of over 
$2,000,000. The plant is as com- 
plete and efficient as the rapid 
growth and inadequate finances of 
the institution have rendered pos- 
sible. 

“Product—Better Womanhood, 
better Motherhood, better Amer- 
ica. The demand for trained 
women is widespread and press- 
ing. The College is preparing 
women for leadership, trained in- 
tellectually. and. equipped physi- 
cally to meet the demands of life. 

“Management—General manage- 
ment is in the hands of a gifted, 
capable and efficient President, 
and picked men and women form- 
ing a Board of Trustees. The 
teaching staff is second to none 
in ability and in devotion to the 
ideals of the institution. 

“Assets—In addition to the 


plant, Mount Holyoke College has . 


an endowment fund of about 
$1,200,000, the income from which 
has so depreciated in purchasing 
power that a deficit of $28,688 was 
incurred. in 1919. Against this 
must be set the enthusiastic and 
loyal devotion of 7,000 alumne 
and'a world-wide reputation. 

“Financing—The purposes of 
the present financing are (a) the 
addition of $2,000,000 to the en- 
dowment fund for increased in- 
come with which to raise faculty 
salaries to a reasonable level, and 
(b) the expenditure of $1,000,000 
for buildings and improvements 
urgently needed to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of the institution. 

“Earnings—In potent force for 
a better America and a better 
world, the graduates of Mount 
Holyoke College are of immeas- 
urable value. They are the tan- 
gible embodiment of America’s 
answer to Bolshevism—Educatjon 
versus Ignorance. 

“You are offered an opportunity 
to invest—not to give—to share 
in the maintenance of this bul- 
wark against the forces of unrest 
and ignorance, to benefit in its 
protection of the American Home 
and American traditions of unsel- 
fish service to the community at 
large.” 
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A letter from the chairman of 
the committee, in which the his 
tory of the college was set forth 
and coupon to be sent with a sub. 
scription, completed this circular 

This direct-mail advertising qj 
not entail any great expense, anj 
yet was able to attract attentig 
and gain interest to the point oj 
obtaining many subscriptions, ' 


Nationalized Industries in Ris 
sia Shows Deficit 


The official organ of the Russia! 
Bolshevist government reports an es 
mated deficit for 1920 on the operation 
of nationalized industries of 23,7%, 
700,000 rubles; according to a 
dispatch. 

The total includes 5,630 millin| 
rubles spent on official salaries and a 
organization of the industries, 14,39, 
000,000 rubles lost owing to produ 
cost exceeding sale prices and 1J 
million rubles spent on political m 
ures neceSsary to keep the work 
quiet. 





United Cigar Stores Earning 
Increase 


Net earnings of the United Cig 
Stores Company of America in 
showed an increase over 100 per ce 
compared with the same month 
year. This increase was accompli 
despite the fact that sales whid 
amounted to $6,823,443 showed an i 
crease of but $1,477,043, or 27.6 pe 


cent. 


J. N. Cummings With Ass 
ciated Business Papers 


J. N. Cummings, who was recentl 
advertising manager of Gilbert & Ba 
ker’ Manufacturing Company, maker 
gasolene pumps, underground sto: 
tanks and oil stove systems, Sprin 
field,. Mass., is now with the A 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., N 
York. 


Argentina Cuts Salesmen’s T 


American salesmen, with the exce 
tion of those handling alcoholic drin 
are freed of the necessity of payi 
more than one license tax under ft 
terms of a treaty which been agree 
upon by representatives of the Unite 
States and Argentina. Heretofot 
salesmen have been required to pay 
separate license tax in each provind 














Fred F. McCaleb is now in char 
of the art department of the N 
Orleans office of the Ferry-Hanly A 
vertising Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW STANDARDS 
OF LIVING 


Times have changed. A pick and a shovel will 
today bring a man the means of all the com- 
forts and conveniences in life. 
Today’s home is being equipt as never before 
with time- and labor-saving devices, Luxuries 
of life are seen everywhere. 
This new standard of living is the result of 
well-planned educational work on the part of 
the furniture and home-furnishing merchants. 
They know as no other retailer, how to intro- 
duce and display the things that go to make life 
worth living. 
Get distribution for your product among them. 
Use the advertising section of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record. 
Write for Facts 

PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Grand Rapids Michigan 










Meet 


Does 9830,407 In L200 Town 


of d$ell‘made Merchant 


Sells 100 Cabin&ts In Month 
APRIL- 1920 






Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated 
Business Papers 





BheGrand ‘tre Rec 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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ILKOTE is almost a choice stock for half- 

as highly prized for tones of difficult photo- 
commercial printing as graphic subjects, and for 
it is dear to the artist. process color work. The 
One of the dozen charm of enhanced 
Warren Standard Print- values in color prints 
ing Papers, it was of fabrics and materials 
manufactured originally having texture is sought 
because of the need of by many advertisers, 
a certain much-admired and is found by them 
dull-finish effect which when Silkote is em- 
it would lend to pho- ployed. It is used also 
tographs. Its semi-dull for leaflets, folders, 
enamel surface adds catalogs and house 
exceptional depth to organs of distinguished 
solids, making Silkote appearance. 


















S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Nawens 


STAN DARD 


Printing Papers 
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A few papers of ore Coe years of 





BUCKEYE COVER 


STRATH MORE 
ALADDIN COVER 


WONDERFOLD 
ENAMELED BOOK 


STRATH MORE 
RHODODENDRON COVER 


STRATH MORE 
BANNOCKBURN COVER 


STRATH MORE 
ALEXANDRA VELLUM 
COVER 


WARREN’S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 


untiring effort to build 
up a well-rounded collec- 
tion of papers from which 
the Metropolitan District 
could select, is reflected in 
the quality and scope of the 
papers of “The Linden- 


meyr Lines.” 


_We know that our efforts 


have been worth - while 
whenever we see the grati- 
fying results advertisers 
obtain with our papers. 


We are always ready to 
advise on the use of these 
papers, and to offer samples 
and dummies. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York City 


Branch Houses 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK 


HARTFORD 
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_ cancellation problem, like 
the problem of the poor, has 
always been with us. In periods 
of top-notch prosperity, such as 
that through which we have been 
passing, the difficulty may not 
exist. But just as soon as condi- 
tions become normal, up bobs the 
old evil again. 

Right now its effects are being 
felt, more or less severely, in sev- 
eral industries. Manufacturers in 
these fields are finding retail mer- 
chants cautious about future com- 
mitments and in many cases re- 
fusing shipments ordered months 
ago. This attitude of the retailer 
is caused both by the difficulty he 
meets in obtaining credit and his 
inability to forecast future de- 
mands. Orders given during the 
height of our era of heavy buying 
now assume forbidding propor- 
tions and the dealer fears that 
he cannot dispose of the goods. 

In order to get an idea of the 
extent of the evil at the present 
time and the measures being taken 
to correct it Printers’ INK has 
made an intensive survey of the 
industries affected and the fol- 
lowing is an interpretation of the 
impressions gained from inter- 
views with the executives of these 
businesses. 


tries, such as iron and steel, fab- 
ricated metals, engineering prod- 
ucts, construction materials, paper 
and paper products, have experi- 
enced little, if any, trouble with 
cancellations of orders. Such as 
have occurred are due largely to 
the fact that manufacturers are 
heavily oversold, and the buyers 
are devising makeshifts or find- 
ing other sources of supply which, 
in most cases, turn out to be no 
better than the original ones. 

This, then, leaves for our con- 
sideration those industries which 
furnish the metchandise for the 





What Can Be Done to Prevent 
Cancellation P 


Methods That Are Being Used to Get Weak-Kneed Buyers to Accept 
Ordered Merchandise 


By Martin Hastings 


To begin with, the basic indus- . 








retail trade of the country, which 
it is estimated has been running 
at the rate of forty to fifty bil- 
lions per year, and which are 
vitally affected by the contraction 
in retail buying, credit restriction 
and the economy wave that has 
recently swept the country. This 
economy wave has swept adrift 
one phase of seeming prosperity 
in these industries to which one 
of New York’s largest department 
store owners called attention al- 
most a year ago. He said 
“Manufacturers tell us that they 
are oversold, and must prorate 
our orders; that they can give us 
only 40 or 50 per cent of what 
we call for. In the majority of 
cases they suggest that we take 
this fact into consideration when 
making up our orders. In other 
words, that we order twice as 
much as we really want. There- 
fore, much of the open business 
on these manufacturers’ books 
should be heavily discounted.” No 
doubt these are some of the 
orders which are now in dispute. 


RESIDENT BUYERS SHOULD BE 
CONSERVATIVE 


Another phase of the situation 
was pointed out by the secretary 
of a trade association in the gar- 
ment trades. That is, cancella- 
tions that can be blamed on ir- 
responsible resident buyers. As a 
class the resident buyer is a con- 
scientious merchant who meets 
a definite need. There are some, 
however, who when they get an 
order for a half-dozen garments, 
in their anxiety to make a show- 
ing, will rush around and place 
the same order with four or five 
different houses. Each concern 
ships the goods. The customer 
selects the lot he wants, and ships 
back the others. This association 
has cautioned its members not to 
ship on open orders. If they do 
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so it is on their own responsibility. 
In case they report cancellations 
on a bona fide order, the associa- 
tion writes a diplomatic letter to 
the customer, explaining the ethics 
of the case, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the goods are 
accepted. They believe that it is 
largely a matter of educating the 
customer, and as a part of that 
education the customer is given 
to understand that the association 
is at his service and that if any of 
its members attempt to take ad- 
vantage of him the association 
will look after his interests. This 
organization has had compara- 
tively little trouble with cancel- 
lations, particularly in the case of 
high-grade merchandise. 

Shoe manufacturers and whole- 
salers held a meeting not long ago. 
With the view of discouraging 
cancellations they circularized the 
retailer, telling him that it is to 
his own worst interest to cancel, 
because such action will force the 
manufacturer to sell the goods at 
lower prices and in the end he 
may find his competitor next door 
underselling him with this lower- 
priced merchandise, That this is 
no idle theory is borne out by a 
recent press announcement that 
one large shoe manufacturer has 
started to sell at retail several 
million dollars worth of shoes ac- 
cumulated on canceled orders, at 
about one-half the prices they 
were originally marked. 

“During the war period,” said 
another garment organization ex- 
ecutive, “there were two classes 
of sellers. First, was the class 
that conscientiously filled every 
order they accepted, even though 
at times they suffered a loss of 
three or four dollars a dozen be- 
cause of the rapidity with which 
costs advanced. The other class 
notified the customer that on ac- 
count of increased costs of labor 
and material they would be un- 
able to fill the order except at a 
higher figure, and in the mean- 
time they sent out their merchan- 
dise on later orders that paid them 
more money. We educated our 
members to do business in the 
first class and we feel that as we 
have helped our customers to 
make money on the upward swing, 
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that now they ought to do the 
square thing by us when the pen- 
dulum is swinging the other way.” 
The mémbers of this organization 
suffered quite,a number of can- 
cellations right after the armis- 
tice, at which time the association 
collected information from the 
different. members as to how they 
were handling the situation. This 
was then interchanged among all 
the members. They came to the 
conclusion that there was not 
much else that the association 
could do in the case, and that it 
was largely a matter calling for 
individual action. 

An order, properly signed, and 
accepted by the seller, of course 
becomes a contract in the eyes of 
the law, under which damages can 
be collected if there is a breach 
on either side. The difficulty that 
this association executive points 
out is that a great many orders 
are signed by persons who have 
no authority to bind their firms. 
If a part shipment is made and 
accepted, that is equivalent to an 
acceptance of the contract by the 
buyer, If not, only moral suasion 
is available to prevent cancella- 
tion. 


GOOD WORK OF ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers is handling cancellations 
through its Unfair Practices Com- 
mittee, although many cases are 
amicably adjusted by the Secre- 
tary before they get to the Com- 
mittee. In the event that the de- 
cisions of the Committee are not 
accepted, the names of the cus- 
tomers are confidentially bulletined 
to the members of the associa- 
tion, which is equivalent to brand- 
ing those customers as having 
been guilty of unfair and unwar- 
ranted practices. The principal 
difficulty confronting this indus- 
try is the fact that the manufac- 
turers have always been liberal, 
or weak-kneed, according to the 
point of view, in the way of ac- 
cepting cancellations. Hence it is 
difficult to get the trade to under- 


stand that they will not be ac-' 


cepted now, when the bottom 
seems to have dropped out of 
things for the time being. Their 
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A New Development in 
Dealer Service 


A representative of The Farmer now devotes his 
entire time to market extension work among the 
dealers of The Farmer's territory. 


He visits them at their shops, discusses with them 
the advertising which The Farmer is carrying, sug- 
gests means for more complete tie-up: of the local 
store with this advertising, and helps them make better 
plans for their own sales and follow-up work. 


As a feature of this work, The Farmer is collecting 
a remarkable array of actual facts concerning dealer 
methods and sales conditions in its territory. 


All this is being done as a means of increasing the 
value to advertisers of the space used in our columns. 


THES>Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: 


Western Representatives: 
WALLACE ¢. RICHARDSON, 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, 
INC, 


381 Fourth Avenue, 


1341 Conway Building, 
New York City. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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difficulties are heightened by the 
fact that there is a surplus of ca- 
pacity, which was more than 
ample to take care of all require- 
ments, even during the war-time 
boom. 

Another textile group is pro- 
ceeding along much the same 
lines, although in this case the 
committee that is handling the 
complaints is composed of three 
men not connected with the in- 
dustry. It is believed that this 
will lend strength to their find- 
ings and that it will have a senti- 
mental effect on the trade. 

The silk industry was perhaps 
the earliest to feel the blow, and 
as it is unusually well organized, 
it has made probably the most 
comprehensive plans to cope with 
the evil. A Bureau of Contracts 
has been organized. An agree- 
ment has been drawn up under 
which the signers bind themselves 
not to make any contract adjust- 
ments, either by way of rebates, 
total or partial cancellations, ac- 
ceptance of return of merchan- 
dise, or in any other manner, un- 
til the matter has been submitted 
to and reported upon by the Bu- 
reau of Contracts. In turn, the 
Bureau will publish to all sub- 
scribers the names of concerns 
making claims for relief from 
contracts, together with a state- 
ment of the nature and basis of 
the claim. The Bureau is em- 
ploying accountants to investigate 
claims as to financial inability to 
meet contracts, as well as textile 
experts to look into all claims as 
to alleged defects in merchandise. 
The originators of the plan be- 
lieve that it will materially aid in 
bringing about stable conditions 
in the trade. 

A plan that seems practical, and 
bound to succeed, because it is 
based upon the education of the 
customer, is being tried out by a 
number of manufacturers that 
have felt the force of the can- 
cellation wave very lightly as yet, 
but who believe in taking time by 
the forelock. This plan is based 
on the old idea that the root of 
the cancellation evil is inefficient 
selling. Most orders that are can- 
celed were not thoroughly sold. 
The same is true of goods that 
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are returned, Buyers who are tp. 
day canceling orders that 
placed months ago must be solq 
all over again. They bought the 
goods in the first place because 
they thought they needed them 
and that they could use them 
re-sell them profitably. They 
now be taught that they still need 
those goods and for the same pur. 
pose. These manufacturers are 
proceeding on the assumption that 
the best way to convince the 
doubting buyer that he is wrong 
is to show him that he has mis- 
interpreted the present economic 
situation. He is guessing wrong 
on the future of business. He is 
backing up when he should be 
going ahead. 

These manufacturers find that 
there are two prime reasons for 
cancellations. First, the customer's 
fear that prices will go way down 
and he will be unable to market 
his merchandise except at a loss. 
Second, the fear that a period of 
business depression is coming and 
that he will be unable to sell his 
goods at any price. 


WHAT DETERMINES COST? 


In overcoming these fears, the 
men in this industry are telling 
their customers that the prime 
factors in the cost of merchan- 
dise are labor, raw material, fuel, 
money and taxes, The situation 
with respect to these various ele- 
ments is then detailed as follows, 
and comes to the conclusion that 
economic position is sound and 


should inspire no hesitancy in 
buying: 
Labor: The rates for common 


labor run from fifty to ninety 
cents an hour, compared with 
fifteen cents before the war. 
Skilled labor is getting eight and 
nine dollars a day, and in many 
lines the earnings run up to a 
hundred dollars a week. It is 
claimed that 85 per cent of the 
cost of all manufactured products 
is represented by labor. What are 
the prospects for this portion of 
our costs being decreased? Wages 
cannot be substantially reduced 
until the cost of living goes down. 
What are the prospects in that 
direction? While some reductions 
(Continued on page 73) 
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There’s a lot of last-minute, 
high-pressure work in the ad- 
vertising game; but we like it. 
Dead-line stuff gives us a thrill. 
Don’t do it on purpose, of 
course; but if you habitually 
have a lot of dead-line connec- 
tions to make, in spite of all 
you can do, turn them over to 
us and breathe easy, the way 
so many others do. Distance 
makes little difference; we 
sometimes save more time for 
clients on their electros, stereos 
and mats than it takes to send 
stuff here by mail. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes + Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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The $85,000,000,000 in- 
come of corporations is 
three times the nation’s 
war debt. Outgo is near! 
the same amount—divid- 
ed between payment of 
help and purchases. 
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HE yearly income of pusi- 

ness corporations amounts 

to eighty-five billions of 
dollars—a sum that is three 
times the nation’s war debt. 


Corporations pay out about 
the same amount. Most of it is 
divided between payment of help 
and pyrchases of materials, mer- 
chandise and equipment for 
business. 


They buy everything from 
monkey wrenches to Portland 
cement, from erasets to motor 
trucks. 


All of this purchasing for cor- 
porations is done by business 
men. It measures much of their 
big buying power. 


And it is the tremendous buy- 
ing power of business men that 
constitutes the Business Market. 
What they buy for business 
and for themselves makes it the 
greatest market. 


** * 


N contrast to great buying 
needs, however, the number 
of corporations is not a big figure 
—only 351,429. And one-third 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
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of them, on the average are in- 
active or do not make a profit. 





The remaining profitable cor- 
porations include most businesses 
that are big or expect to grow big. 
Their number—232,079—is one 
index to the size of the Business 
Market. 


In its growth to a Quarter 
Million circulation, System, the 
Magazine of Business, is rapidly 
covering the Business Market 
and is making it easier to reach. 


** * 


USINESSES that are big and 
businesses that expect to 
grow big are headed by the kind 
of men who think about business 
more than other men do; they 
get more satisfaction out of it. 


Naturally they lead in the big 
movement toward business read- 
ing—a movement that is multi- 
plying System’s sales on the 
newsstands and is creating a 
Quarter Million buyers of “the 
Magazine of Business.” 


You will see why this is true 
when you, too, read a current 
copy of SysTEeM. 


RAPIDLY COVER- 
ING THE WHOLE 
BUSINESS MARKET 
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Business Market 
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The 232,079 profitable 
corporations do 94 per 
cent of corporate busi- 
ness. They include 
most businesses that are 
big or expect to grow big. 
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Reader Acceptance 











Advertising men have heard a good deal 
about consumer acceptance, but little 
about reader acceptance. The latter is 
as important to a newspaper as con- 
sumer acceptance is to the manufacturer 
of a good product. 


When a newspaper has reader accept- 
ance it has the confidence of its public— 
the people have faith in its advertising 
columns. 


To hold the confidence of its readers, the 
News-Times constantly rejects certain 
types of advertising. 'We exclude “blue 
sky” and objectionable patent medicine 
copy. 


This is but one of the constructive poli- 
cies that serve to make the News-Times 
the strong paper of its territory—North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


Let us send you—News-Times, Jr. 





SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


$ Foreign Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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in wearing apparel are in sight, 
the food situation is such, due to 
ynder-production, and the fact 
that increases in acreage tilled 
js not keeping pace with increases 
in population, that high prices 
must be expected for a long 
time. Moreover, there is a short- 
age of houses which cannot be 
satisfied for several years. There- 
fore, rents are not likely to come 
down to any extent for years to 
come. 

Raw materials —These are af- 
fected by the same problem—the 
high cost of labor. Farm labor is 
scarce. Materials which are 
bought from other manufacturers 
in a semi-converted state are suf- 
fering from the same handicap. 
The only prospect for a lowering 
in costs of such materials is where 
the stoppage of demand has 
caused a temporary surplus, which 
must be marketed at a sacrifice 
to permit necessary financing. 
But these are temporary reduc- 
tions and such manufacturers pre- 
fer to shut down, as is now being 
done in some directions. In the 
end they figure that everyone in 
the trade will be the gainer if 
there isn’t a surplus of merchan- 
dise pressing to be sold. 

Fuel: Coal is selling at from 
$7 to $11 a ton, about four times 
the pre-war figures. These prices 
may go down when the present 
shortage is relieved, but it will be 
at best a heavy item of expense. 

Money: It is tight and will con- 
tinue so, adding greatly to the cost 
of inventories, until the water is 
squeezed out of the credit situa- 
tion. Not merely by deflating 
prices and getting everything on 
a lower basis of values, although 
that is bound to come gradually. 
The other recourse will be for the 
world to catch up in production 
and gradually place solid assets in 
back of the billions of bonds that 
are afloat, representing sums 
wasted in war. 

Taxes: The annual interest on 
the public debt alone is as much 
as the entire expenditures of the 
Federal Government were before 
the war, and the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government will be 
at least four or five times that 
amount for several years, mean- 
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ing a continuation of heavy taxa- 
tion. 


THE CHANCE OF DEPRESSION 


_ What about the second proposi- 
tion, the fear that there will be 
business depression? What are 
the basic industries upon which 
the buying power of the country 
largely rests? Agriculture, build- 
ing construction, railroad equip- 
ment purchases and the operation 
of the railroads, mining, steel, 
iron and oil. 

With a bigger market than it is 
able to supply, is there any reason 
to look for a lessening in produc- 
tive effort on the part of the agri- 
culturist ? 

Building construction ranks 
next. There are literally hun- 
dreds of different trades and in- 
dustries involved in the prepara- 
tion of the materials and in the 
construction of a building. With 
the many thousands of homes, 
warehouses, factories and office 
buildings that are needed to make 
up the under-construction of the 
past five years, it is not hard to 
forecast conditions in this pros- 
perity-making industry. 

The surplus of copper accumu- 
lated during the war has been 
practically wiped out, meaning a 
restoration of copper mining, and 
this together with other mining 
operations will be limited only by 
the ability to get cars and trans- 


portation, 
The demand for oil continues 
unabated, and the underlying 


strength in these various basic in- 
dustries insures a strong market 
for iron and steel products, which 
are often referred to as the back- 
bone of the country’s industrial 
system and which furnish huge 
buying powers. Moreover, this 
present and potential huge vol- 
ume of trade which is taxing the 
abilities of the railroads to the 
utmost means that there must be 
expended within the next few 
years huge sums for track and 
terminal extensions, for additional 
cars and locomotives, all of which 
will in turn mean steady employ- 
ment for millions of- workers, 
with a sustained buying power 
running into the billions, 

By instilling confidence into the 





































































buyer with arguments of this sort, 
and meeting him half way in his 
problems with respect to prices 
and quantities of goods he has on 
order, manufacturers who are 
using the economic - educational 
plan of presenting cancellations 
bid fair to navigate through the 
readjustment period into the port 


of future prosperity with a 
minimum of squalls. 
After all, it is hard to get a 


man to accept goods that he 
doesn’t want. There is always a 
way for him to circumvent his 
obligations, despite all the legal 
pressure that is brought on him. 
The best way to make goods stay 
sold is to sell them right in the 
first place. But this means more 
than the mere selling of the goods 
themselves. The buyer must also 
be sold on his ability to re-sell 


the goods. Convince him that 
he can and cancellations will 
wane. 





Butter-Kist Sales Made by 
Advertising 


There is no mystery about Butter- 
Kist advertising. It is just as simple 
as A, B, C. Furthermore, we are not 
trying to do anything impossible with 
advertising. We do not expect extraor- 
dinary results. The thing that we 
want our advertising to do is to help 
sell machines. And isn’t that what 
you want advertising to do? 

The results from our advertising are 
very carefully recorded. We know just 
what to expect from advertising. We 
know just where to invest our advertis- 
ing dollars for the best results. Each 
year we learn something new about ad- 
vertising. We learn something new 
about our proposition. We learn how 
to advertise it more effectively. At 
the end of the year when we check 
up just what we have accomplished 
through advertising we find that our 
results are better than the year before. 


Judging from the standpoint of sales 
results, our 1919 advertising campaign 
was an ovefwhelming success. It 
really helped to sell machines. Over 
46 per cent of the total number of 
sales made were directly traceable to 
leads sent to you men in the field. 
Bear in mind that this 46 per cent 
of our business was the direct result 
of advertising. 

Indirect results are hard to estimate. 

e cf our most successful men says 
that in his opinion 95 per cent of the 


people who buy Butter-Kist machines 
are influenced directly or indirectly 
by advertising. —“The Butter - Kist 


Booster.” 
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Ad-Dicta 
By Milton Goodman 



































































Q. How long should copy ty 
A. As long as it is interesting 


Thé $25,000 campaign has to k 
ten times as successful as th 
250,000 campaign. 


Like plays, the best advertise. 
ments are not written; they ar 
re-written, 


We are all in danger of ip 
breeding technique—in danger of 
finding our sources in the work 
of other technicians, and in danger 
of trying to dazzle the advertis- 
ing fraternity. In the meantime 
there is a product to be sold toa 
public. 


The man who is his own adver. 
tising counsel has a client too easy 
to please. 


“T can never read the words 
‘tie-up to this advertising,’” says 
a dealer named Jones, “without 
mentally placing them in _ the 
vocabulary of bunk.” 


This same dealer has conceived 
the clever idea of insinuating a 
Jones Week somewhere between 
the fifty-one others he has been 
ask to tie up to. 


The best art in advertising, as 
elsewhere, is the art that conceals 
art. 





Biow Agency Increases Staff 


Gordon Cole, who for the last six 
years has been a member of the sales 
division of Vogue, New York, has 
joined the staff of The Biow Company, 

ew York. 

Miss Virginia Vincent, yg © =a 
the advertising department of Best 
Co., and recently with R. H. Macy t 
Co., has joined the copy department of 


this ig agency. 

G. D. Hirst, Sormerty, peaduiyen in- 
vestigator to General illiams of the 
War Department and Eastern. Regional 
Chief of Department of Equipment Re- 
sale, United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, is now in charge of merchandis- 
ing and marketing for The Biow Com- 
pany. 
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From the Letter of 
A Prominent 


Advertising Agent 


“The Record has maintained its 
original qualities; it has not be- 
come machine-made-nor a mere 
expression of ‘syndicated-origin- 
ality’; but it is a substantial 
Philadelphia newspaper endowéd 
with the Philadelphia spirit, able 
to translate it every day and con- 
sequently, having more power 
per copy than most papers 
enjoy.” 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 


Foreig? Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Peoples Gas Bide. Fifth Ave. Bidz. 


gate 
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Coca-Cola’s Frank Talk it, The Coca-Cola Company has 
Pri steadily maintained its delicious 
on rrices and refreshing quality insured 
above imitation, and maintained its 
advertising appeal to the increas. 
ing millions of its consumers with- 
out permitting any conditions of 
ordinary fluctuation to disturb the 
price. In no other way could 
Coca-Cola have built up the vol- 
ume of business for you, Friend 
ON the subject of price The Dealer. ae 
Coca-Cola Company has ad- Sound merchandising alone can 
dressed an advertisement to its Weather the storms. The policy 
dealers. Feeling, perhaps, that that overlooks the insured dollar 
here and there a dealer may “want f to-morrow to pick up the loose 
to charge all that the traffic will ‘ime of to-day points away from 
bear it asks for a little family dis- PfOSperity to demoralization. 
cussion with the windows open so Your neighbor who is. merely 
that the neighbors can hear if they .8¢tting while the getting is good 
want to—about that ever-vital 15.at the same time dispensing bad 





Tells Retailers Through the News- 
papers That Good Will Is Fos- 
tered by Holding Down Prices— 
Danger of “Getting While the 
Getting Is Good”—Sane Prices 
Are the Only Sound Policy 





topic, Prices.” will that will react upon him in 
The discussion, advertised to the the day of reckoning. Sane price; 
general public, is as follows: are the only sound policy and 


“This is the one time above all S@feguard of success one year 
others in our long career of sound With another. Fair prices to-day 
merchandising when Price ought *¢ your option on the volume of 
to be governed by Principle. trade that will forsake the 

“High principles of merchandis- PTOfiteer to-morrow. You will be 
ing alone can be relied upon to doing business at the same old 
combat high cost in many lines ‘tamd. 


where the temptation to profiteer- “Stand by high principles 
ing is strong because of public de- merchandising and they will stan 
mand. by you when you have need of 

“To charge all that the traffic —- ‘ ful and 
will bear is bad business at any aes 33 BO mare OUST 


time; at this time it is the worst Cmpelling example for good in 
of bad business for the Coca-Cola these times than the merchant who 
dealer whose maintenance of ‘%tands on principle to forego op- 
standard price for many years has POttunism— , 
not only established Coca-Cola’s There is no one force that will 
good faith with the American mil- stand the nation in better stead. 
lions, but, together with its main- ; 
tained quality and maintained ad- Self-Serve Chain Stores Make 
vertising, has built the good will Big Sales 
of the product. Fifty-one Piggly Wiggly stores in 
“We ask our friends and part- Cilage Curing 6 et pany O made 
i H sales amounting ° 5 .26 — an 
ners in the most comprehensive average pf $3,123.16 for each store. 
system of distribution in American 


. This fact was announced in display 
business to reflect that Coca-Cola space in the newspapers. 


wor te beginning of the soft-:.\ 20s’ w aure which lle alaee 
drink industry and has always ook like a Piggly Wiggly establish. 
been the backbone of the soda- ment. “A Piggly Wiggly store,” it is 
fountain trade; has carried and ofirmed, eB ay beg py a 
; 4 : at is entitle 0 loo ike 1 

= up many an enterprise which Wiggly store, and the only one <4 
made it a trade “leader”; has far can legally look like one.” 

outsold any other soft drink in the 


world; and that for thirty years it Wilber i. Dasitun, wae ioe the 
as ; ; past year as en in charge of mer- 
SuL nonerdava tieeeune ie chandising for Pierce’s Farm Weeklies 


‘ in Chicago, has become business mana- 
dependently of the cost of making ger of The Maryland Farmer, Balti- 


more, Md. 
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36 of the 74 booths have already been 


reserved by well known food and 
household equipment companies. 


Che Ohio State Dournal. 
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STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








Read by the Buying Power for 109 Years 
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Food Advertisers 


Are You Going to Hold 
Your Place in the Sun? 


RIDE of leadership is never secure. 
The sun is a very small place. 
Barely large enough for the three— 
Or four—who glisten in its rays. 
A leader must always lead. 
Tireless scores seek to displace you. 
You cannot afford to make many mistakes. 
You cannot afford to be in the background. 
You must always be conspicuous. 
It is the price of leadership. 
That is why— 
You should play a prominent part 
In the Ninth Annual Food Show 
Of the Ohio State Journal 
At Columbus, November Ist to 7th— 
The biggest food event of the year, 
In central Ohio. 
If you are not there—others will be. 
Are you stepping up—or down ? 
What about your place in the sun? 
[Write Merchandising Dept. for further information| 





| : Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 
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Tho you send out letters by the ton 
they will be received one by one. 


AKE every letter count! Select the paper as 
if each letter were the only letter. Postage 
the same,—stenographic labor the same,— 

for a cheap sheet as for a sheet of 


Worthmore Bond 


On a “per letter” basis Worthmore Bond is more 
economical than a paper costing only half as much 
per ton. Seventeen years have proved it 
to the complete satisfaction of thousands. 
One mailing will prove it to you. 

















.* 
WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DivisioNAL Houses—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
BRANCH HouseES—Birmingham, Columbus, Ohio, Richmond, Virginia. 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, 
Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt | «+ City, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 


THE 
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Girls Tell of Pleasant Working 
Conditions, in Big-Space 


Advertisements 


A Jolt Is Needed to Stir Up a Determination to Work 


NE reason why the usual sort 

of classified “help-wanted” 
advertisement failed the Indiana 
Telephone Company is probably 
applicable in the cases of other 
employers. Girls (and men, also, 
it would seem) are not seeking a 
change in occupation in normal 
numbers—some persons believe, 
in fact, that many _ erstwhile 
workers are not seeking employ- 
ment at all. 

At any rate, in April the 
“school” of the Indianapolis 
office of the telephone company 
was practically empty. All the 
old, accepted methods of interest- 
ing new girls in the work had 
been used with indifferent suc- 
cess. Classified advertisements of 
the most alluring nature failed to 
produce applicants. Even the 
payment of a prize to all old 
operators who succeeded in inter- 
esting new girls in the work failed 
to stimulate sufficient interest. 

The company’s training depart- 
ment—the “school,” as it is known 
—must be kept full at all times if 
normal telephone service is to be 
uninterrupted. Turnover of labor 
on the switchboards must be an- 
ticipated, because each new em- 
ployee must be given a training 
course of from two to three weeks 
before she can be of the slightest 
service to the company. 

Two methods of interesting a 
greater number of girls in the 
work were decided upon: Mer- 
chandising the employment de- 
partment to the company’s patrons 
who came to the office each week 
to pay their bills. and the use of 
big space in telling the story of 
telephone work. The two recom- 
mendations worked hand in hand; 
neither of them was new, in the 
sense that other companies had 
not used it in their labor 
problems, but the results were so 
immediate that the methods are 
worth a brief description. 


4 


The decision to use the buyers 
of telephone service was followed 
by the placing of an employment 
desk in the main lobby of the 
building with an accommodating 
young lady in charge, and sur- 
rounded by signs featuring the 
attractive nature of the work. 

Signs of like import were like- 
wise placed at the cashier’s win- 
dows and in the contract depart- 
ment. 

The advertising recommendation 
called for the use of full-page ad- 
vertisements in the local news- 
papers at intervals of one week, 
for a period of six or seven wecks. 
The copy was not to give the im- 
pression that the telephone com- 
pany was in dire need of help— 
but that the work was’ unusually 
attractive, and offered advantages 
not to be had in other fields. 
Above all, it was decided to give 
the work a professional atmos- 
phere and lift it out of the class 
of “factory” employment. 


A CHANCE FOR GIRLS WHO HAD 
NEVER WORKED 

The use of display, it was be- 
lieved, would enlist the services 
of many girls who previous to 
reading the advertisement had not 
thought of taking up work or of 
making a change in their employ- 
ment. 

The first advertisement of the 
series struck the note for the en- 
tire campaign in its heading: 
“Life of the ’Phone Girl Is a 
Happy One.” The copy was illus- 
trated with views of the girls at 
work and at rest, and with repro- 
ductions of photographs of two of 
the company’s employees who had 
won speedy advancement on their 
merits. 

The story told in this opening 
advertisement was written in a 
bright, cheerful vein, and featured 
the welfare work of the telephone 
company, the fine type of girls 











































































found in telephone work, the care 
with which girls are instructed in 
the work at the expense of the 
company, and other “sales points.” 
The girls whose pictures appeared 
on the page were interviewed and 
their opinions of telephone work 
quoted. 

The day following the appear- 
ance of this copy the employment 
curve took a sharp upward turn, 
which continued during the entire 
week that followed. 

The second piece of copy was 
headed: “One Business Course 
That Girls Are Paid to Take.” 
It showed views of the school- 
room, and interiors of the ex- 
change, together with portraits of 
successful operators. This adver- 
tisement, in addition to the point 
brought out in the headline, again 
featured the pleasant nature of 
the work and the opportunities 
for promotion. 

The third one bore the caption: 
“One Way for a Girl to Get 
Work Near Her Home.” It was 
illustrated with views of the va- 
rious outlying exchanges, and 
showed how girls in any part of 
the city could be placed in one of 
these exchanges, within walking 
distance of their residences. Here, 
again, the human element was not 
ignored, and the picture of one 
of the successful employees, . to- 
gether with a statement from her, 
was embodied in the copy. 

The fourth advertisement: 
“Splendid Opportunities in Tele- 
phone Work,” featured a whole 
bevy of good-looking girls, most 
of them “chiefs” of a number of 
exchanges, and told a series of 
stories of rapid advancement in 
telephone work. 

By this time the employment 
curve was running so high, and 
the school was so full of students 
that it was found necessary to ter- 
minate the campaign ‘before its 
allotted time had run. Two weeks 
later the employment curve was 
still mounting upward. 

Perhaps the cause underlying 
the quick “returns” from this ad- 
vertising—apart from the use of 
big space—is to be found in the 
fact that satisfied employees did 
a large share of the talking. It 
wasn’t the say-so of the company, 
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primarily, that persuaded the ap- 
plicants the telephone exchange 
was a good place to work, but 
Nora Dugan, whose face gave evi- 
dence of a contented mind, and 
Ruth McDowell and Edith Tim- 
merman, who tell of their love of 
the work and the interest it has for 
them. The testimonial of an em- 
ployee goes farther than anything 
an employer can say in his own 


behalf. 





Belgium Taxes Advertising 


On January 1 a new advertising law 
went into effect in Belgium, which 
aims to gather revenue by taxing enter- 
prise, somewhat after the manner of 
the bill introduced in the last session of 
Congress by Representative Thompson. 

The Belgium law provides for the 
taxation of all notices (or advertise- 
ments) on ordinary paper, according 
to the size of such notice; notices on 
paper specially prepared to render it 
more durable, e. g., protected by glass, 
varnished, etc., or attached to plates 
of cardboard; hotices on cardboard, 
wood, metal, luminous signs, screens, 
etc.; notices affixed to a building more 
than 100 meters from a town or any- 
where in the devastated districts. 

The government has power, in order 
to safeguard the beauty of the build- 
ings, monuments, sites and scenery, to 
prohibit the posting of notices exceed- 
ing certain dimensions in_ specified 
localities, and especially in the devas- 
tated districts. 





A Sign of the Times 


The Western Brewer, published at 
Chicago by > Rich & Co., has 
changed its name to The Beverage 
Journal. In announcing the change of 
name the publishers said: “As the trade 
began to change, in obedience to the 
changing conditions arising from the 
spread of prohibition, The Western 
Brewer registered the change in its 
pages and modified its character to fit 
the changing trade.” 





Miss Greenfield With Liberty 
Mutual Insurance 


Miss Julia Greenfield, recently with 

son and staff, New York, has 

been made assistant to Robert P. Ash- 

ley, manager of the publicity department 

of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston. 





Will Represent Bayonne, N. J., 
*“Times” 

Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., New 

York, and G. Logan Payne, Chicago, 


have been ——— foreign representa- 
tives of the Bayonne, N. J., Times. 
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ANNOUNCING 


thio formation Of 





Prooucers HO Disivtoulors of 
INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


FILMS 


Mr. Harry Levey announces his resignation as Manager of 
the Universal Film Manufacturing Company, Industrial 
Department, and the formation of Harry Levey Corporation, 
Producers and Distributors of Industrial-Educational Films, 
with general offices in New York City. 


The determination to separate industrial-educational from 
amusement production is, in a large measure, the result of 
the advice of our good friends among advertising and sales 
managers and business executives who have convinced us 
that the past close connection between the amusement and 
the industrial departments has been detrimental to the best 
interests of industrial and educational films. 


The personnel of the organization is practically the same as 
that associated with Mr. Levey before his resignation. It 
consists of well-known directors, scenario writers, camera- 
men, editors and technical artists. Merchandising and pub- 
licity departments are manned by experts. Studio and dis- 
tribution facilities are the best obtainable. 


Arrangements have been completed by Harry Levey Cor- 
poration for the production and distribution of industrial- 
educational films through both theatrical and non-theatrical 
channels. Theatrical distribution facilities have been ma- 
terially increased by removing the limitations of one-or- 
ganization distribution. 


HARRY LEVEY CORPORATION 
Producers and DistriOGiztors of? 


Jnoustrial wee ucarional Films 
EW YORK CITY 


Until the See new offices temporary head- hon 
quarters are locate@‘at the Hotel Astor, N. Y., Suite 8A 
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Besides 
TIMKEN: DETROIT 
the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The American Mult:graph Sales 
Company, 
The Multigraph 

The Austin Company, 

Standard and Special Fac- 
tory-Buildings. 

The Beaver Board Companies, 
Beaver Board, Vulcanile 
Roofing, Beavertone, Beaver 
Black Board. 

The Beaver Manufacturing Co., 
Bearer Kerosene Tractor 
Engines. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Adding, Bookkeeping and 
Calculating Machines. 

The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 

The Cleveland Provision Co., 

“Wiltshire’’ Meat Products. 

The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 

Denby Motor Truck Company, 
Motor Trucks. 

Dunlop-American, Limited, 

Tires and Golf Bails. 

Ericsson Manufacturing Co., 
“Berling’’ Magneto. 

Field, Richards & Co., 
Investment Bankers. 

Free Sewing Machine Co., 
Sewing Machines. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 
Retail Stores for Electric 
Household Appliances. 

The Glidden Company, 

Paints, Varnishes and “‘Jap- 
a-lac’’ Household Finishes. 


The Glidden Nut Butter Co., 
“Dinner Beil” Nut Margarin, 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of 

General Electric Company, 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors 
and Illuminating Glassware. 

National Lamp Works of General 

Electric Company, 
National Masda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Company, 
Automobile Accessories. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox 

Company, 
Pexto Tools and Machines. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
“Gainaday” Electric Washing 
Machines. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 

“Robertson Process" Metal, 
Gypsum and Asphalt. 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroii 
and St. Louis, and Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

The Timken Roller Bearing 

Company, 
Roller Bearings. 

University School, 

College Preparatory School. 

The Westcott Motor Car Co., 
Passenger Cars. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Company, 
Electric Apparatus, Appli- 
ances and Supplies. 

Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Storage Batteries, 
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Reaching 110 Million 
Hardware Buyers 


— 50,000 dealers in hardware are serving 
' the entire population of the United States. 


On an average, then, each dealer is supplying . 


the hardwate needs of 2,200 people. 


Each dealer represents an opportunity for you to 
cultivate approximately 2,200 hardware buyers. 


Therefore, if you are confining your advertising effort 
to 20,000 of these dealers and withholding your story 
from the remaining 30,000, you are passing up an op- 
portunity to influence vast numbers of hardware users. 


Think this over. Every hardware dealer that you add 
to your list of customers represents, on an average, 
an increase of 2,200 names on your prospect list. 


Aren’t they worth going after? Do they not provide 
an inducement for you to cultivate the whole field? 


The magazine GOOD HARDWARE provides the 
opportunity. It takes the message of the advertiser 


to every hardware dealer whose name and address 
can be secured. 


GOOD HARDWARE 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Manager - 116 West 39th Street, New York 
W. B. CONANT, Western Manager, - - - - - State-Lake Building, Chicago 
A. D. McKINNEY, Southern Manager - - - Post-Dispatch Building, St. Louis 
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Shipping Board Advertising Pro- 
gramme Begins to Take Form 


Government Officials Consider Advice Given at New York Conferences 
of Advertising Men—Shipping Board Appoints Advertising Manager 


HE United States Shipping 

Board has taken the advice 
of advertising men regarding the 
paid advertising programme which 
it should follow. The recom- 
mendations made by advertising 
men in two conferences held at 
New York by H. Laue for the 
Shipping Board, as reported in 
Printers’ INK of June 24, have 
been tentatively agreed to by offi- 
cials of the Shipping Board. 

A third meeting was held in 
Washington on June 23 at which 
Admiral Benson, Chairman; Capt. 
Paul Foley, Director of Opera- 
tions; Mr. Barnes, Division of 
Operations, and Mr. Laue, repre- 
sented the Shipping Board and 
at which the following members 
of the committee on advertis- 


ing were present: O. H. Black- 
man, the Blackman Company, 
chairman; W. H. Johns, George 


Batten Co., Inc.; Stanley Resor, 
J. Walter Thompson Company; 
Charles Presbrey, Frank Presbrey 
Company; Wendell P. Colton, 
Wendell P. Colton Company; 
Robert Herman, Albert Frank & 
Company; John P. Hallman, The 
H. K. McCann Company; James 
O’Shaughnessy, Advertising Agen- 
cies Corporation; Henry. E. 
Hooper. 

At this meeting Admiral Benson 
reviewed the establishment oi the 
United States Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
outlining the purposes of the 
creation of these organizations 
and the difficulties encountered 
through the period of the. war. 
He stated that approximately 100 
shipyards were engaged in ship- 
building as well as hundreds of 
factories; and as a result of can- 
celing such contracts as it was 
considered inadvisable to continue 
after the armistice was signed, 
5,636 claims had been filed against 
the Board, of whch 3,336 have 
been settled up to date. 

He added that these cancella- 
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tions had left in the hands of the 
Board a very large amount of 
materials in various parts of the 
country which it was now the de- 
sire of the Board to dispose of in 
the most favorable manner, these 
materials consisting of ‘plates, 
angles, frames, deck winches, mo- 
tors, completed engines and boil- 
crs, etc. 

Furthermore, as a result of the 
war shipbuilding programme, he 
stated, the Board is now the pro- 
prietor of 1600 vessels which are 
to be disposed of to private inter- 
ests in a manner that will assure 
the establishment of an efficient 
American merchant marine, and 
this is the greatest problem of the 
Board, involving first the creation 
of routes to be fostered by the 
Shipping Board until found profit- 
able. The Chairman also laid stress 
upon the importance of avoiding 
monopolistic control, affording all 
parts an opportunity to gain an in- 
terest in the new merchant marine, 
calling special attention to the 
great development yet to take place 
in the southwest in its trading 
with Latin America. He also dwelt 
upon the terms at which the ves- 
sels would be sold, stating that the 
Board would be lenient and would 
co-operate in every possible man- 
ner to aid American interests to 
gain a foothold in the shipping 
industry. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the public was not in- 
formed of what the Board had 
done and the problems confront- 
ing the American people in con- 
nection with the creation and 
maintenance of an American 
merchant marine. 

Mr. Laue stated that the entire 
results of his conferences with 
the advertising mén at New York 
had been submitted to and had 
obtained the hearty approval of 
Commissioner John A. Donald of 
the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Laue, who has been made 
advertising manager, has _ been 
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engaged in advertising, editorial 
and publishing work during the 
fast seventeen years. His con- 
nections during that time include 
the New York Tribune, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, United Press As- 
sociation, and Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. He has been with the Ship- 
ping Board during the last two 
years, and has had charge of the 
advertising ‘that has been done 
by that board for the last year. 

Much discussion took place on 
the question of an advertising 
survey. At the New York con- 
ferences it had been resolved that 
“A complete survey be made ac- 
cording to the best practice pre- 
vailing with large commercial in- 
stitutions contemplating advertis- 
ing,” and “That the sum of 
$50,000 be appropriated by the 
board and made available as 
needed to cover the necessary and 
approved cost of such survey. 
Disbursements of amounts out of 
this fund to be under the super- 
vision of the proposed director of 
advertising.” 

Regarding the proposed survey 
Mr. Blackman explained briefly 
the procedure of the New York 
conference, said that he believed 
that the work of the Shipping 
Board was not understood by the 
people generally, and that “the 
feeling is that we were thrown 
into building these ships during 
the war and may heaven be kind 
to us in getting rid of them as 
quickly as possible.” 

He added that the discussion at 
New York resolved itself into the 
thought of creating a body for the 
purpose of surveying the whole 
field in order that “we, as tech- 
nical advertising men, might sug- 
gest the application of advertising 
if it were warranted, so that the 
money we spent would be eco- 
nomically spent.” The problem, 
he explained, was considered in 
four major divisions, namely: 
The question of selling the ships; 
the sale of surplus materials; se- 
curing of cargo; and the sale of 
passenger accommodations.” 

Captain Paul Foley said, at the 
conclusion of the meeting, that 
the survey would be authorized, 
and that it was merely a matter of 
formal action by the board. 
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National Advertisers Resolve to 
Save Paper 

The following resolution was adopted 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, in ses- 
sion at Bedford Springs, Pa., last 
month: 

“Whereas there is an admittedly 
acute shortage of practically all forms 
of paper, 

“Be it resolved by the Association 
of National Advertisers in convention 
assembled at Bedford Springs: 

“That they urge all their members, 
as well as all other advertisers, to re- 
frain from increasing the sizes of their 
individual advertisements in ali the 
various publications, as well as urging 
that extreme care be used in prepar- 
ing mailing lists for direct-by-mail ad 
vertising and house-organs, using the 
selective method rather than the broad- 
cast method in these latter forms; 

“Further be it the recommendation 
of this association that they urge their 
members, as well as all other adver- 
tisers, to consider the fact that dom- 
inance is but a matter of relevance 
or, to make it concrete, if each double 
page advertiser during this crisis re 
duce to a page, every full-page adver 
tiser reduce to a half-page, and so on, 
thousands of tons of paper will be 
saved.” 


Kelly and Jenkins With 
Reliance Company 


George W. Kelly, for many years 
with Thos. Cusack Co., Chicago, has 
been made manager of the Chicago 
office of the Reliance Company, outdoor 
advertising, Milwaukee. 

Lester D. Jenkins, who was at one 
time with the Thos. Cusack Co. and 
was later with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has joined the Chicago staff 
of the Reliance organization. 


John J. Mead, Jr., With Eric 
“Times” 


John J. Mead, Jr., has resigned from 
the E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
to become associated with the Erie, 
Pa., Times in an executive capacity. 
He was, formerly a member of the 
advertising staff of the New York 
Times. 


Lehigh Valley Account With 


Mutual Service 
The advertising ~— of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., New York, is now 
being handled by the Mutual Service 
Corporation, New York. 


Harold Kayton, President, 
Texas Ad Clubs 


Harold Kayton has been elected 
president of the Ageogemes Advertising 
Clubs of Texas. Howard Payne is 
resident of the date Clubs of 
exas at large. 
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G 
Announcing 


ALEXANDER POPINI 


Mr. Popini’s name is 
nationally known 
to magazine readers 
and advertisers and, 
as an illustrator, he 
has an international 


reputation. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertising Illustrations 


Flatiron Building Monroe Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Constructive Merchandising 


In merchandising, the Lesan Agency has the 
individuality of Mr. James Mackay to offer. 
He is peculiarly fitted by training and _ past 
experience to advance sound and constructive 
ideas on merchandising problems connected 
with the marketing of goods sold through 
dry-goods, department, drug and general 
stores—articles generally considered as hav- 
ing a-retail outlet. 


For twelve years Mr. Mackay was associated 
with the Dry Goods Economist. As head of 
its Special Service Department for eight 
years he gained much valuable experience in 
merchandising and advertising through con- 
tact with manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. 


That his ability is thoroughly appreciated 
by our clients is evidenced by the years he has 
continuously handled the accounts whose ad- 
vertising is reproduced on the opposite page. 


If you are interested in this sort of individual, 
personal service, write us now. 
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Mr. Mackay has given service to the above 


accounts, as follows: 


5 years 
1 year 
--15 years 
3 years 
3 years 


.16 years 


Henry Tetlow Company........ 

Fiber Products Company....... 
3. Nazareth Waist Company.... 
4. Standard Textile Products Co. 

Swansdown Knitting Company. . 
6. Lastlong Underwear Company. . 


1, 
2. 
5. 


H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


City 


New York 


440 Fourth Avenue 
Republic Buildi 


Chicago 
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BUNDSCHO 


never forgets that 
your purpose in letting 
him make your adver- 
tisements look good 
is to make them sell 
goods. Every little 


beauty has a wallop 
of its own. No“art for 
art’s sake” with him 


2 


dD, 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Advertiser Locks Horns with a 
Buyers’ Prejudice 


After Seven Years of Advertising of the Usual Sort, the Sperry Flour 
Company Starts a Campaign for Progressive Development of Market 


S there some undercurrent of 

prejudice against your product 
that you are glossing over, or per- 
haps neglecting entirely, in your 
advertisement? An unreasonable 
prejudice perhaps it is, but would 
it not be better to have it settled 
once for all? The manner in 
which a difficulty of this sort is 
being handled by a Pacific Coast 
manufacturer may be food for 
thought to readers of PrinTERs’ 
Ink in other fields. 

A flour milling company had 
been successfully manufacturing 
and selling prepared poultry feeds 
since 1912. From the beginning, 
advertising was used, in which 
the qu lity of the product was 
made the major note. The prod- 
uct had merit, and advertising and 
sales supervision were in com- 
petent hands, The sales climbed 
until the 1919 production was 
seven times greater, in tonnage, 
than the 1913 output, and ran into 
many millions of pounds. 

The company referred to is the 
Sperry Flour Company, whose 
stock and poultry-food department 
is located at Stockton, California. 

The advertising of a proprietary 
poultry feed, one might think, 
would become after seven years .a 
more or less standardized affair. 
Wide distribution, would,,;have 
been attained for the product. It 
would be extensively known 
among poultry feeders. It would 
have a reputation. dvertising, 
one might think, would be a 
simple matter of repeating sales 
arguments formerly advanced, 
putting out advertisements which 
were substantially rehashes of old 
material. 

However, examination of copy 
running in 1920 on the company’s 
leading poultry feed, “Surelay,” 
reveals a disposition to depart 
from conventional poultry feed 
advertising, and to break new 
ground, overcoming prejudices in- 
terfering with the exploitation of 
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the market and establishing the 
individuality of Surelay not alone 
as superior to old-time methods 
of feeding, but as superior within 
the dry mash field. 

One advertisement in the cur- 
rent series, scheduled to appear in 
Pacific Coast farm and poultry 
papers, as well as many interior 
newspapers, takes up a color pre- 
judice which has interfered with 
the untrammeled sale of Surelay. 
This advertisement is headed, 
“Your Hens Can’t Eat Color— 
They Want Feed.” 

This advertisement is a product 
of a crucial sales problem. The 
company has never before at- 
tacked it in advertising. A pro- 
prietary poultry feed, it should be 
explained, cannot be manufac- 
tured economically if color is 
strictly adhered to. The Surelay 
people disregard color, but ad- 
hered to test—that is, they pro- 
duced a top-notch feed consistent- 
ly, but a feed necessarily of some 
variation in color according as 
different materials were available 
or were dictated by the market. 

They used corn, for example, 
yet corn “came” in yellow, white 
or mixed colors, always, however, 
being of similar - feeding value. 
Oats “came” in white, graya-sand 
red. .Wheat was white om:ted. 
Barley might be white or blue. 
Oilcake and other meals varied in 
color; charcoal varied in shade. 

There were some California 
feeders, however, who invariably 
bought a poultry feed on color, 
believing they could tell by the 
color how good a feed it was. 
Others thought the variation in 
Surelay indicated a_ variable 
quality, a lack of uniformity in 
feeding worth. Some deduced 
from the color variation that their 
dealer was dishonest, and had 
filled a second-hand Surelay bag 
with a mixture of his own. 

The salesmen of the company, 
in personal talks with feeders, are 
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trying to break down this old 
belief that color is an index of the 
worth of a poultry feed. The 
educational advertisement backs 
them up. This advertisement, a 
page, uses a single column at one 
side in straight newspaper style 
to explain why color varies. The 
column is headed, “Feeding Value 
vs. Color—by George R. McLeod, 
Agricultural Department, Sperry 
F'our Co.” 

It is a discussion, innocent of 
direct advertising, of the color 
fallacy. It is told in that intimate 
yet simple style which has made 
popular science papers so widely 
read. Everybody is interested in 
color. Human interest is inex- 
tricably woven in the subject. 
While getting a reading, because 
of the pure human appeal of the 
topic, the advertisement sells the 
fact that feeds. cannot safely be 
bought on color, but only on 
analysis of chemical content. 
The explanation that Surelay 
never varies in chemical content 
—net feeding value—is made, and 
that daily laboratory tests are con- 
ducted to secure uniformity, leav- 
ing the sole practical significance 
of the color variation the constant 
proof it furnishes of conscien- 
99 manufacture, and nothing 
else 

Such copy is particularly apt in 
appealing to poultrymen, because 
they study their problems serious- 
ly and with an interest which 
seldom flags. 

Another advertisement in the 
current series, “There’s A Saving 
All The Way,” is builtoon an in- 
timate consideration of the ap- 
parently simple fact that Surelay 
does not contain carbonate of 
lime, bringing out the point that, 
“There’s as great a saving in the 
ingredients we leave out of Sure- 
lay as there is in the ingredients 
we put into it.” 

In his section of this advertise- 
ment, the side column, Mr. Mc- 
Leod writes on the topic, “How 
You Can Save on Carbonate of 
Lime.” This discusses the Cali- 
fornia situation in carbonate of 
lime, pointing out that the most 
practical method is to buy pure 
limestone grits, rather than expen- 
sive Eastern oyster shells. Here 
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again a prejudice is involved: The 
Sperry company leaves carbonate 
of lime out of Surelay in the 
interests of a more practical and 
better feed, yet there are poultry- 
men prejudiged .in favor of a 
mash which contains oyster shells, 
In lime: with its policy, the manu- 
facturer has not catered to a 
prejudice, but has compounded a 
quality, business poultry feed, 
strictly on the merits of the pro- 
position. 


COPY THAT SEEKS TO OVERCOME 
PREJUDICE 


While such copy as the fore- 
going might seem to have a 
negative twist, inasmuch as it 
spends part of its ammunition in 
attacking a prejudice both sides 
of which are certain to be con- 
sidered by many people innocent 
of any opinions on the subject, it 
is really constructive. These ad- 
vertisements do not fail to sell 
the quality idea, as previous ad- 
vertising has done, yet they sys- 
tematically seek to search out and 
mop up little machine-gun nests of 
prejudice which are interfering 
with the most effective work of 
the sales force. 

The proprietary poultry feed is 
not a very old product. It has 
depended for existence on the 
education of the public, and much 
advertising has been an indispen- 
sable foundation. Most adver- 
tising to date has dealt with the 
feeding principle involved—the 
dry mash—and aimed to sell it 
to poultry-keepers. While several 
Eastern manufacturers are still 
doing much advertising along this 
line, the Sperry company, in Cali- 
fornia where poultry farming is 
somewhat advanced, is now giv- 
ing its advertising an intimate 
individual character by attacking 
prejudices affecting its feed in 
particular and by advertisements 
calculated to show its superiority 
in the dry mash field, among com- 
petitors, as well as over old-style 
feeding methods, which did not 
include the dry mash. 


H. C. Daych Resigns 


H. C. Daych has resigned as Eastern 





sadvertising manager of Associated Ad- 


vertising. 
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For Every 
Manufacturer of Cast Iron. Pipe 


You know that a successful sales cam- 
paign must be founded on a patient 
investigation of markets, plus a thor- 
ough knowledge of the limitations of 
your product, plus a lot of plain, 
ordinary, common-sense pushing. 


Then why print tons of “blue-sky” ad- 
vertising copy in a hit-or-miss fashion 
all over the map? 


Let us analyze your proposition thor- 
oughly and build for you a scientific 
advertising campaign that will prop- 
erly link up with your sales efforts—a 
campaign that will help sell your 
product. 


If this interests you, let’s get in touch 
with each other now. 


Francis Juraschek, Technical Department 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 


Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Avenue New York City 




















Will Labor Refuse to Face the Facts 


of Economic Law? 


Following the Path of Idleness or Short Working Hours Leads to In- 
dustrial Suicide 


By E 


{Eprroriat Nore: The following ar- 
ticle, written by the editor of The 
Democrat (Se My a man who is 
noted as one of the greatest labor pub- 
lishers in England and entirely sym- 
pathetic with the calls of labor, is in- 
tended to give American manufacturers 
an idea of how labor is thinking on the 
other side. It will be observed tha: a 
knowledge. of the economic necessity for 
greater production is becoming increas- 
ingly evident in the minds of the mcre 
intelligent leaders of labor. It is be- 
lieved that articles by labor leaders, 
such as the following, printed in em- 
ployees’ house-organs, will have a bene- 
ficial effect.] 


N the course of the world’s his- 

tory, there have occasionally 
cropped up men who have made a 
special study of the art of suicide. 
They have carefully considered 
the possibilities of all sorts of le- 
thal weapons and deadly doses; 
have made up their minds which 
was, from their point of view, the 
most artistic, and have finally fin- 
ished the business to their simul- 
taneous satisfaction and dissolu- 
tion. 

There is almost reason to fear 
that labor, as a class, has entered 
upon very. much the same course 
of study >that, indeed, it has con- 
siderably! advanced in knowledge 
of the art of self-extinction. 
Moreover, it has chosen its means. 
It favors the slow poison of refu- 
sal to face facts. 

These facts which labor will 
not face are the very basis of all 
existence. Perhaps that is why 
they are so hard to face. They 
include the prime necessity of la- 
bor to production; the vital rela- 
tion of production to compensa- 
tion. Amongst them is to be found 
the fact that organized industry, 
carried on by means of a delicate 
balance of economic laws and di- 
versified interests, is essential to 
production on the scale required 
by the world’s present teeming 
population. 

Such prime facts being once ig- 


. Cittins 


nored, all the lesser facts which 
they include are ignored also. 
Where the necessity of produc- 
tion, if not denied, is yet accepted 
with a shrug as a commonplace 
too obvious go be useful; where 
men expect to consume without 
giving any thoughts to where the 
material for consumption is com- 
ing from, or the channels by 
which it may come; there cannot 
be recognition of the fact that la- 
bor cannot kill industry without 
at the same time taking away its 
own life. And so labor is steadily 
committing suicide by killing the 


industry which alone can sup- 
port it. 
The poison is working. We 


have evidence of its deadly po- 
tency all around us. 

Already, good wages have be- 
come impossible in any industry. 
True, monetary wages have gone 
up; but prices have gone up also. 
The worker of to-day, with his 
nominally high wages, can only 
consume less than he did in pre- 
war times, and thus his labor is 
hecoming steadily worse rewarded. 
Obviously, then, wage-chasing, that 
if, the chasing of monetary wages, 
is a retrograde step, since prices 
more than keep up with remu- 
neration. Obviously, too, labor, 
in common‘ with all other classes, 
cannot at present consume so 
much because there is not so much 
consumable matter in existence. 
The large share can only come 
from the large lump. The smaller 
share is the proof of the smaller 
lump, which can only be made 
larger by more production. 

So long as the necessity of pro- 
duction is an ignored fact, so long 
must the subsistence of labor grow 
ever smaller and smaller; and let 
us not forget that the logical con- 
clusion of deliberate decrease of 
subsistence is starvation—in other 
words, death by hunger-strike. 
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Local Advertiser 
Received 


“Enormous Results” 
From th 








ADORESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS BIRECT TO THE FIRM) 


TELEPHONE 
VANOERSILT 1070 


WOMEN'S AND Missxe’ 
WEARING APPAREL AND MILLINERY 
47-49 WrEsT FORT Y-SECOND STREET 
Naw York 


June 19, 1920, 
New York Evening Journal, 
New York City, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find our check 
for last month's advertisementse 


Using your medium, exclusively 
evenings, it might be of interest 
for you to know, that the response 
to our ads has been enormous. 


Yours very truly, 


sate 





This high class shop, catering to the better class 


trade, is using the New York Evening Journal 
EXCLUSIVELY evenings, for its'advertising. Tak- 
ing full advantage of the largest circulation of 
any American daily newspaper. 
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Seven Years and Six Months}; 


romot 
he Fleischmann Company is one of the ac- he Bal 


counts which has enabled us to obtain the 
unusual average association of seven and one- Don 


half years with each of our present accounts. om pa 
eates 


The Fleischmann Company is one of the greatest fndert: 
industrial institutions in the world. It has eleven} gyr 
huge plants in the United States and Canada making }.fnit 
thousands of tons of yeast annually. n eack 

It has branch offices in nearly every city and town 
in this country and Canada and a wonder- 
ful distribution system to supply their prod- 
uct to bakers and grocers fresh every day. 
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For several years The Fleischmann Company has 

een spending a large amount of money annually in 

romoting the sale of Bread... for the benefit of 
he Baker. 

Donovan-Armstrong has assisted The Fleischmann 
jompany for the past four years in building up the 
reatest ‘‘Good-will’’ that ever an industry has 

catest indertaken. 

leven Our record of long association with our clients is 

aking Hefinite evidence of the particular interest we take 
neach account we handle. 
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But labor is still chasing wages 
instead of pulling down prices; is 
still trying to meet shortage of 
goods with paper money rather 
than with added production of 
other goods. 

True, the suicide is involuntary 
rather than deliberate on the part 
of the mass of the workers. They 
are ambitious—rightly so—for bet- 
ter conditions and better lives, but 
the very intensity of their ambi- 
tion is leading them wrong. It is 
calling too much of their attention 
to the desirability of finding short 
cuts to prosperity; and every cul- 
de-sac they explore in the hope 
that it may be the perfect short 
cut leads them only farther away 
from the one true road to pros- 
perity; that is, added production. 

Some of the leaders of labor, 
however, know these things. Some 
of them act on their knowledge; 
others find places easier to obtain 
and keep if they do not. It is to 
this latter class that we owe the 
apparent suicidal inclinations of 
labor. They have had a long in- 
ning, and have used it for what 
it is worth; no condemnation is 
too strong for them. 

Yet there is much room for 
hope. Masses of the workers 
have already recovered almost full 
normality ; masses more are slow- 
ly advancing. The reign of the 
revolutionary leader, with his pol- 
icy of negatives; is weakening. 
The old, eminently good, desires 
for higher wages, better condi- 
tions, and that grand thing which 
is called self- respect, are still as 
strong as ever; but the methods 
are becoming new. Labor is real- 
izing whither its extremists have 
been leading it, and will not fol- 
low that road much longer. 

Nevertheless, the turning-point 
must come quickly, or it may be 
too late. The poison of ignored 
facts is cumulative, and none can 
say Which will be the last required 
dose before the end—the break- 
down of industry and the starva- 
tion of the worker—is reaclied. 


The Hershey Chocolate Company 
and its constituent companies report 
oss revenue for the year ended 
ecember 31, 1919, as $58,013,280. 
The net income, before Federal taxes, 
is reported as $6,850,913. 
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Alabama Resurrects Old News- 
paper to Prove Its Case 


One newspaper advertisement pub. 
lished. nearly three years ago has be- 
come a prominent point in support of 
the order of the Public Service Com- 
mission requiring the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad to re-establish tele- 
graphic service to the twenty-one towns 
which lost its telegraph lines when the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
transferred its equipment on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville branch lines to the 
railroad May 1, 1920. 

At the time of the advertisement the 
railroad and telegraph company were 
in a heated controversy as a result of 
the telegraph company’s effort to con- 
demn a portion of the former’s Tight of 
way for the maintenance of its tele- 
graph lines. In this advertisement the 
railroad claimed it was a competitor of 
the Western Union and was prepared 
to carry on a general telegraph busi- 
ness. aid the advertisement: 

“There is another angle to the ac 
tivity of the Western Union. That 
company well knows that the L. & N. 
has its own telephone and telegraph 
lines and connections, including its 
main line between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans, a distance of 920 miles, and 
is now serving the povermizens and is 
Eiveres to serve the public, in Ala- 
ama and elsewhere on _ its system, 
promptly and efficiently and with entire 
satisfaction in the transmission of tele- 
phone and telegraph messages. The 
activity of the Western Union, in addi- 
tion to its determination to use the L. 
& N. right of way without compensa- 
tion, is to stifle and eliminate from the 
telegraph field what it knows will be 
formidable competition.—Mobile, Ala., 


Register. 


Arnold Heads Export Com- 
mittee, A. A. A. A. 


Frank A. Arnold, secretary of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed national chairman of the ex- 
port committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. It is 
the purpose of this committee to help 
and stimulate in every way the de- 
velopment of world-wide advertising. 


H. M. Taylor With American 
Radio Company 


H. M. Taylor, formerly in charge of 
publicity for the Aluminum Castings 
Company, of Cleveland, has been ap- 
——. advertising manager at New 

York of the American Radio and Re- 
search Corporation. 


A, L. Zelvin Joins A. Schra- 
der’s Son, Inc. 


A. L. Zelvin has recently joined the 
publicity department of Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 


turer of “Schrader Universal” automo- 
bile, motorcycle. and bicycle tire 
valves. 
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ACK in June, 1918, the Amer- 

ican Institute of Architects 
lifted the ban on advertising. At 
that time the tide. of protest 
against the rule prohibiting ad- 
vertising by members of the asso- 
ciation came to a head and led to 
the passing of a resolution re- 
scinding the rule. 

Naturally, when this news was 
given to the advertising world 
through Printers’ INK, many 
agencies immediately began plan- 
ning architectural campaigns. This 
was attested by the numerous 
requests received by the Research 
Department of Printers’ INK for 
articles on that subject. Of 
course all this activity on the part 
of the agencies was founded on 


the seemingly logical deduction, ARCHITECTS PERSUADING THEM- 


that the agitation for the removal 
of the ban had its inception in the 
desire, on the part of the mem- 
bers, to advertise co-operatively. 
In othér words, it was reasoned, 
that with the repeal of the rule, 
advertising by architects on a large 
scale would start immediately. 
But nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. Outside of a very few in- 
dividual campaigns architectural 
advertising, in this country, occu- 
pies the same status it did ‘pre- 
vious to the removal of the adver- 
tising interdict. It has remained, 
rather, for the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Architects to lead the way. 
This association, with a member- 
ship of about 150, is running a 
series of advertisements in several 
Toronto newspapers. The cam- 
paign has two main purposes. It 
is designed, first of all, to ac- 
quaint the public with the func- 
tions of an architect, something 
of which the masses are woefully 
ignorant. Secondly, it is ‘planned 
to impress upon prospective build- 
ers the importance of having a 
“Registered Architect” prepare 
the plans. A registered architect, 
it should be stated, is one who 


Another Profession’s “Ethics” Yields 
to Advertising 


Now It Is the Canadian Architects Who Are Throwing Old-Fashioned 
Objections to Advertising Overboard 






























































meets the requirements of” the 

laws of the Province of Ontario. 

These call for either a degree 

from a recognized university and 

three years’ practical experience, 

or ten years’ practical experience 

which meets the approval of an 
appointed Board. In. fact, the real i] 
important feature of the cam- 
paign is to have the public recog- 

nize the distinction between the 

term “Registered Architect,” who 

has all the recognized legal quali- 

fications, and the word “Archi- 

tect,” which may be used without 

any qualifications whatsoever. All 

members of the Ontario Associa- 

tion have to meet these require- 

ments and they only have the right 

to the use of the term. 


SELVES 


The campaign is in the nature 
of a try-out. It is financed by 
voluntary subscriptions from a 
few of the members. Before the 
period of the initial campaign ex- 
pires, however, it is hoped that 
those architects who have not yet 
been enthused to the point of con- 
tributing will recognize the impor- 
tance of the advertising and ac- 
cordingly send in contributions to 
an extent which will put the ad- 
vertising on a permanent basis. 

Ore of the advertisements 
(which are ten inches over three 
columns) is headed “The ‘General’ 
of the Building Trades,” and goes 
on to say that “Successful build- 
ing operations, like successful 
army operations, call for the ap- 
pointment of one man who shall 
have final authority for all prac- 
tical decisions as to materials and 
methods. 

“In the army, che man best fitted 
by training and experience to fill 
this position is the General. In 
the realm of construction activi- 
ties, the Director-in-Chief is 
known as a Qualified Architect. 
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“The scope of the architect cov- 
ers every branch of the building 
industry. He has at his command 
full and complete knowledge of 
practical methods, suitable men 
and available material. 

“After his plans are approved, 
the Architect co-operates with the 
owner and with the various con- 
tractors. He directs the work at 
every stage, and assumes full re- 
sponsibility for carrying through 
every detail of the specifications 
to the complete satisfaction of 
those who are to own or use the 
finished structure. 

“The architect is paid by ‘the 
owner. His standard of practice 
forbids the acceptance of fees 
from other sources, 

“Safeguard your building invest- 
ment by employing a ‘Registered 
Architect.’ Make use of the spe- 
cialized skill of a trained mind. 
Membership in this Association is 
restricted to men capable of ren- 
dering the highest type of service.” 

The final paragraph of each 
piece of copy is a talk on the ad- 
visability of obtaining the services 
of a Registered Architect. An- 
other ends this way: “All archi- 
tects are not of equal ability, but 
the owner’s interests are safe- 
guarded if he employs the ser- 
vices of a ‘Registered Architect.’ 
Choose your man from among the 
members of this Association. Its 
ethical standards are strictly main- 
tained, and its membership is re- 
stricted to men of known qualifi- 
cations for the rendering of a 
high type of service.” All the 
copy is signed by the Ontario As- 
sociation of Architects. 

In telling Printers’ Inx of this 
campaign, Joseph Banigan, who is 
Chairman of the Publicity of the 
Ontario Association of Architects, 
said: “Some years ago the Prov- 
ince of Ontario was petitioned to 
make the profession. of Architec- 
ture a closed one. This, however, 
was denied. In its stead, a law 
was passed specifying the qualifi- 
cations necessary to become a 
member of this Association. 
Right after the passage of the law 
the question of advertising came 
up. However, an unreconcilable 
number of members refused to use 
the name Registcred Architect. 
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This prevented the use of public- 
ity until at a recent convention the 
entire association agreed to use 
the term and the publicity com- 
mittee was. named to familiarize 
the public with the words “Regis- 
tered Architect,” as well as with 
the purposes and functions of an 
architect. 

“It is believed by the associa- 
tion that the functions of an 
architect are not understood gen- 
erally. Many people imagine, for 
instance, that an architect can 
give valuable help on the building 
of a fine and costly residence, but 
that his services are not needed 
for the erection of a factory, 
warehouse or office building. It 
was also agreed that entirely too 
many building plans are drawn 
by inexperienced people. 

“Of course, due to the radical 
departure which the advertising 
represents, we have to proceed 
cautiously, Only two newspapers 
are being used at the present time. 
The entire problem is simply one 
of education, and in due time we 
hope to increase the scope of the 
advertising and put it on a more 
lasting foundation.” 


U. S. MIGHT WELL PATTERN 


When this campaign was de- 
scribed to a man well informed 
on the building situation he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “It 
is my opinion that the Ontario As- 
sociation of Architects has started 
something which our American 
associations could very well take 
up. Moreover, this is the proper 
time to inaugurate such a cam- 
paign. One reason is that the tre- 
mendous building boom, which is 
now in full swing, has caused a 
rush of work for architects. Of 
course, that means an influx of in- 
competent people. The black eye 
these people are giving architects 
is likely to result in no little 
trouble when building requirements 
become normal. Advertising simi- 
lar to that used by the Ontario 
Association of Architects, edu- 
cating the public up to the idea 
of engaging only those architects 
who pass certain requirements, 
would forestall this rising resent- 
ment. 

“Then the same motives which 
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prompted oversold lumber manu- 
facturers, and other building-sup- 
ply firms, to advertise without a 
let-up even though they were 
vastly oversold apply in the case 
of the architect. Also, there is 
another factor which enters here. 
When conditions do return to 
normal the architect will face in- 
creased competition in the form 
of the standardized factory and 
ready-built house. Manufacturers 
of these buildings have established 
themselves firmly in the field in 
the past few years. The shortage 
of structures was their opportu- 
nity, and heavy advertising has 
enabled them to chisel out a per- 
manent niche in the building field. 
Of d¢ourse it is not likely that they 
will ever capture a major portion 
of construction contracts. Yet 
they are making serious inroads 
and must be considered. 

“Furthermore, this is the logi- 
cal moment for architects to per- 
petuate the ‘own-your- home’ 
movement. Profiteering landlords 
and the shortage of apartments 
are causing more and more people 
to look with longing eyes to sub- 
urban sections and the time when 
they can purchase their own 
dwellings. But more often than 
not these plans are postponed for 
years, for financial reasons. Un- 
less the pleasures of owning a 
home are constantly kept before 
these people their desires are like- 
ly to come to an untimely end. 

“I could easily cite other incen- 
tives in favor of advertising, such 
as the possibility of stretching the 
building season more evenly over 
the year and thus providing stead- 
ier work for the architect. It 
seems to me, though, that those 
already given in themselves pro- 
vide sufficient grounds for in- 
ducing the architects to come 
around to the use of paid pub- 
licity. I firmly believe that now 
is the time for action. -A few 
years more waiting will but serve 
to increase the complexity of the 
problem. 

“And while I am no advertising 
expert, I do know that advertis- 
ing, like most other things, is more 
effective and less expensive when 
used as a preventive than when 
called upon to -act as a curative.” 
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“Printers’ Ink” Inspired Air- 
plane Trip 


The article in the May 27 issue of 
Printers’ Ink on the use of the air- 
plane in the future for commercial pur- 
poses was responsible for the inaugura- 
tion of an air delivery service by the 
Boston Varnish Company. 

“That paragraph which stated “The 
American Railway Express Company 
will inaugurate an air-express service 
between New York and Chicago as 
soon as an operation corporation can 
be formed’ furnished the real inspira- 
tion,” C. A. Dana Redmond, the var- 
nish company's advertising manager, 
writes Printers’ Ink. 

An airplane was chartered, a route 
decided upon, deliveries of varnish 
planned for dealers in Worcester, 
Springfield, Greenfield, Gardner, Fitch- 
burg and Leominster, and the plane 
started on its journey June 7. The 
high wind overturned the machine on 
the landing field at Worcester and 
broke some of the parts, so that the 
remainder of the trip was postponed, 
but late reports state that the route 
was to be covered without deviation, 
except as to time. 


John Curtiss Forms New York 
Agency 

The John Curtiss Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been formed at 
New York, by John Curtiss, who was 
one of the founders of the Atlas Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
L. D. Wertheimer, who had been with 
the Atlas agency during the last four 
years, is associated with Mr. Curtiss. 

The new agency is handling the ac- 
counts of Thomas Cook & Son, tourist 
agents; B. T. Babbitt, Inc., maker of 
“1776 Washing Powder” and “Bab- 
bitt’s” soap and cleanser, and Mechan- 
ics and Metal National Bank, all of 
New York. 

W. A. Lowenberg, who has_ been 
with Calkins & Holden, Inc., and with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, is 
with the production department of the 
new agency. 


New Advertising Group in 
Washington, D. C. 


The Retail Advertising Men of 
Washington has been recently formed 
in Washington, D. C. Membership is 
limited to actual producers of adver- 
tising. Charter members are adver- 
tising managers of eight local depart- 
ment stores. 


To Handle Jitney Bus Adver- 
tising 

The Bulletin Publishing Company, 
Stratford, Conn., has formed a new 
department which will place advertising 
in the jitney buses of Connecticut. 
There are over 200 of these buses, 
each having sufficient room for twenty 
cards. 
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See W.S. Crawford 
before his 
DEPARTURE 


for Europe 


W. S. Crawford of the W. Ss. Crawford ° 


Ltd., Advertising Service of London, 
England, who is now in New York on 
Advertising Business will be returning 
to England shortly. 


Before he leaves he will be happy to see any Business Man 
interested in American-British Advertising who might wish 
to hear about conditions in the British Market from so direct 
a source. 


W. S. Crawford is also prepared on his return to London— 
to conduct any enquiries through his organisation which you 
may wish undertaken and to provide that advance Service 
which should prove so helpful in the fruition of any plans 
you may have in contemplation, 


W.S. CRAWC 
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W. S. Crawford Ltd., is one of the most progressive adver- 
tising Service Agencies in Great Britain and handles suc- 
cessfully the advertising business of many of the largest 
advertisers in that country. 
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Make an appointment with W. 8. Crawford. Write him 
care of PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Avenue, New York 
He will be pleased to have a talk with you. 
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On “Picking Up” the Spanish 
oe ed vanguage 


You Can’t Expect to Do Business in Latin “Ametica” with a Dictionary 


By James H. Collins 


E do better in the matter of 
the South American lan- 
guages than most people think. 

The American salesman trying 
to sell goods without Spanish may 
have been numerous once, but he 
is getting scarce. Instead, you 
will find throughout Latin Amer- 
ica a class of Yankees who have 
been living Spanish as well as 
speaking it any time these twenty- 
odd years. Our Philippine ad- 
ventures gave us thousands of 
them, and everywhere in Latin 
America the ex-soldier of the 
United States Army, utilizing his 
Philippine experience, is found in 
executive positions. 

Thousands of other Yankees 
have been driven out of Mexico, 
and are selling, goods, managing 
branches, holding bank positions 
on the Southern continent. Like 
the Philippine veterans, they are a 
clan, fond of Spanish ways, rich 
in Spanish-American friendships, 
and still in love with Mexico as 
a country. Other representatives 
have learned Spanish in Porto 
Rico, linguistically and tempera- 
mentally, and there is the Cuban 
who has become a Yankee 
through schooling or business 
training in the United States, 
almost invariably a hustler in two 
languages. Many Porto Ricans 
are as well equipped to represent 
American interests in the Spanish- 
speaking countries, but it is the 
observation of the writer that the 
Porto Rican lacks the aggressive- 
ness of the Cuban, being of a 
more docile, home-loving race. 

The chief difficulty in this lan- 
guage question is found, not in 
South America, but here at home. 

Next to the British, we are the 
most hidebound of nations in the 
matter of languages. The British 
steamship steward will spend 
years in the South American ser- 
vice, yet never learn that “café” 
means “coffee.” Spanish-speak- 








ing passengers drive him dis- 
tracted: “You cawn’t understand 
them, sir,” he protests; “really, 
they should bring an interpreter 
to speak English—this is an Eng- 
lish ship, you know.” We have 
better language opportunities, 
with our diversified immigration. 
But if a visitor speaks English 
brokenly, we class him contemptu- 
ously as a “foreigner,” which 
means inferior, though he may be 
educated and speak several lan- 
guages against our one. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN LANGUAGE 
: STUDY 


Attracted by the South Ameri- 
can as a possible customer, our 
first thought seems to be that he 
probably speaks English anyway, 
being a “forcigner.” We are so 
accustomed to enterprise among 
foreigners at home in this matter 
that it seems natural for him to 
learn our language. Actually, he 
does, very often—the writer 
voyaged to Buenos Aires with an 
Argentino consul who had learned 
English during a three weeks’ 
visit to New York. He spoke 
haltingly, but plainly. “The se- 
cret?” he said, producing a thick 
lesson book. “It is study—I have 
learned that by heart!” 

Finally, making the tremendous 
concession that the best way to 
do business with South Americans 
is in their own language, we say, 
“Well, send Jones to night school 
a few weeks before he goes to 
South America. That will give 
him a book knowledge of Spanish. 
He is naturally bright, and a 
splendid salesman. When he gets 
down there he will soon pick up 
the language.” 

Sometimes we have heard—but 
again not—that about forty. per 
cent of the South Americans 
speak Portuguese. Spanish and 
Portuguese will take one over 
pretty much the whole continent, 
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yet at times it is a fine thing to 
know Italian, French or German. 
There are unquestionably men 
and women who find it easy’ to 
“pick up” languages. A veteran 
salesman says that, thanks to an 
inherited gift, he was able to do 
business in five languages on his 
first trip to South America. The 
writer once met a Jew who spoke 
Chinese fluently. Children are 
often born into two languages, 
like “Peter Ibbetson,” and Du- 
Maurier, his creator. Language 
seems to be a “bump,” even though 
phrenology is nowadays dis- 
credited, for scientists have found 
its areas in the brain, and there 
are cases where an Englishman 
learning Greek in school, and 
later having his English “area” 
destroyed, was driven to Greek 
for everyday communication. 
That Jones will “pick up” Span- 
ish in a few weeks is a very long 
chance—about one in five hun- 
dred. If he is among the four 
hundred and ninety-nine, all his 
Spanish must be acquired by 
patient grubbing, and then he may 
be able to get along only in 
monosyllables with waiters and 
taxi drivers. We Americans have 
a persistent belief that Spanish is 
an easy language. And so it is 
compared to English, French or 
German, because each vowel has 
its one wunvarying sound, and 
nearly all the consonants. Spanish 
is almost scientific in its rules and 
practically free from non-Latin 
words and roots. But the blunders 
even a native can make with the 
gender, number, tense and person 
of the Spanish regular verb—Ola! 


REAL STUDY NEEDED 


A Yankee finished a_ hearty 
meal in a Buenos Aires restau- 
rant, and put his elementary 
Spanish together to ask for the 
check. “Como” means “how,” and 
“mucho” means “much.” 

“Como mucho?” he asked the 
waiter. 

“Certainly, sefior,” was the re- 
ply. “Eat all you want.” 

“Como mucho?” he repeated, 
finishing his dessert, and again 
the waiter tried to assure him that 
the food was there to be eaten, 
and he needn’t be ashamed of a 
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hearty appetite. For the word 
“como” also means “I eat,” and 
the Yankee was really saying, “I 
eat a great deal.” 

A companion story is that of 
an Argentino professor, visiting 
the United States, who learned 
to like ice cream before he mas- 
tered English. Going to the drug 
store one evening for this delicacy 
he kept repeating to himself, 
“Hielo (ice), cold; crema, cream; 
hielo, cold; crema, cream.” And 
what he finally asked for was— 
cold cream! 

If we can drop the notion that 
any foreign language is easily 
picked up, it will be most bene- 
ficial in helping us visualize the 
South American requirements. It 
is chiefly a notion of the stay-at- 
home. To be pushed off into the 
deep water of a country where the 
language is strange,-and one can- 
not even order a simple meal or 
ask his way in the streets, is an 
experience that will give anybody 
understanding and- sympathy in 
this matter, and respect for the 
difficulties most persons encounter 
in the study of languages. 

Our public schools, business col- 
leges and night classes are teach- 
ing thousands of young folks 
what they think is French, Span- 
ish, Italian and whatnot. So far 
as .Spanish is concerned, this 
study may enable them to read the 
Spanish-American newspapers, 
but not to speak fluently, and 
least of all to understand the 
rapid idiomatic language heard on 
all sides. Practically every coun- 
try has its own variation of the 
mother tongue. The Argentino 
with his “cazzhee” instead of 
“calyee” in pronouncing words 
like “calle” differs from the 
Uruguayan across the river, with 
his Basque descent. The Chileans 
have a special Spanish of their 
own, with their own academy to 
supervise it, and the Limans 
speak the purest Spanish of all, 
yet different from that of Spain. 

To acquire a good book knowl- 
edge of Spanish usually takes 
months of hard memorizing, and 
months more, if not years, of 
everyday life in a Spanish coun- 
try to acquire ease in speaking 
the idiom. Many Americans liv- 
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ENNESSEE KNORVILLE 


LEXINGTON 


“The Heart of the Bluegrass” 


The Lexington Herald dominates 


The great Kentucky oil fields 
The automobile and truck distribution center for 
Kentucky 
The largest loose leaf tobacco market in the world 
The greatest thoroughbred stock raising section of 
the United States 
The focal point of jobbing distribution for a 
tributary section embracing fifty counties, con- 
nected with Lexington by interurban, railroad 
and truck delivery service 
The center of production of hemp, blue grass seed, 
hay, corn, and wheat in Kentucky 
The headquarters of Eastern Kentucky coal mining 
operators 
A considerable manufacturing industry in flour, 
feed, corn products, building materials, tobacco 
products, soft drinks, garments, boxes, tobacco 
hogsheads, tents, awnings, farm gates, oil refinery 
and railroad shops. 
Lexington is a city of 45,000 American people, live, 
progressive and wide awake, today in the midst of a 
tremendous boom in manufacturing, merchandising, 
building and financial activity. 


The Lexington Herald is the only 
morning paper in Central Kentucky. 
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Buying Power 


1919 Values 


OP duets nstetieeceiis $25,000,000 
cic ctuecactas $60,000,000 
as ok a canlnd $40,000,000 
Jobbing Trade ........ $100,000,000 
Stock Raising ........ $55,000,000 
Farm Products ....... $47,500,000 
Manufacturing ....... $50,000,000 
Weekly Payroll ....... $400,000 


The Lexington 


HERALD 


“The Pulse of the Bluegrass” 


Five years ago a certain wise man called 


culture.” 


Lexington “The Center of Culture and Agri- 
Lexington still bears this proud 
title, but today Lexington is more than 


merely a center of agriculture. 


Lexington is the distributing center for the great Blue 
Grass section of Central Kentucky, the great coal, 
timber and oil regions of Eastern Kentucky, the 


richest in natural resources in the United States. 


The limitless wealth ‘of this field can best be tapped 
by The Lexington Herald, the only morning paper in 
Lexington. Write to the Herald’s Service Department 
for more detailed information concerning the market 


for any particular product. 


St. Louis 





Address The Lexington Herald Co., or 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Foreign Representatives 
Chicago New York 
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ing in Spanish countries become 
keen students of the complexities 
of noun and verb, which are in- 
exhaustible. 

As has been pointed out by 
Professor Frederick B. Luquiens, 
Spanish instructor at Yale, it is a 
mistake for Americans to study 
Spanish under Spaniards, as is 
‘almost invariably done—we want 
Spanish for use in Spanish Amer- 
ica, and should select as teachers 
natives of Spanish-American 
‘countries. 

For the salesman and resident 
representative on the Southern 
‘continent. Spanish or Portuguese 
:are indispensable, and good com- 
mand of language at that. Noth- 
ing is more tiring than to carry 
‘On a conversation with someone 
who speaks your own language 
lhaltingly, blunderingly, without 
ithe shorthand of idiom and slang. 
Where two-thirds one’s time must 
Ibe devoted to guessing what the 
other fellow means, and trying to 
make him understand, there can 
be no business communication, 
and the Latin American very 
wisely avoids such a visitor after 
giving him one or two language 
lessons. 

Yet many Americans do busi- 
ness on the Southern continent, 
and do it well, without a word of 
Spanish or Portuguese—or keep- 
ing the few words they know 
strictly for waiters. These men 
are executives, however. They 
are not selling goods or adjusting 
complaints, but making broad in- 
vestigations and recommendations 
in basic conditions. Laying the 
foundations of business, upon 
which representatives. and sales- 
men will build later, their transac- 
tions are with government offi- 
cials, local authorities, heads of 
business concerns and principals 
generally. Usually they have the 
benefit of interpretation through 
their own representatives in the 
different countries, and _ their 
prominence and individuality as- 


sure a courteous waiving of 
language. 

This brings up the subject of 
interpreters. 


The notion that someone who 
speaks both languages can always 
be found to translate conversa- 
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tion is prevalent among Ameri- 
cans—and mischievous, as a little 
experience with hired interpreters 
will demoriStrate. The hired in- 
terpreter is always available for a 
few dollars a day, and often an 
intelligent fellow eager to earn his 
money. More than that, if he 
likes his client, or finds the work 
interesting, he may forget money, 
and it will be hard to make him 
take his wages. 

He knows helpful little tempera- 
mental things. 

“The man we are now going to 
see,” he coaches you beforehand, 
“is very able, but very vain. After 
I introduce you, say that you have 
heard of him in the United 
States.” 

And if you forget to say this, 
he will be sure to say it for you, 
and wrap it up in the flowers of 
Latin felicitation. He knows 
everybody, and bows his way past 
subordinates to principals. He 
provides you with. a setting, as a 
distinguished visitor from North 
America, who is going to do 
much for “el pais,” the country— 
that is, if he knows his business. 

But there are factors out of 
his control. 


ENTANGLEMENTS ALMOST CERTAIN 


For example, after three days 
of preliminary covrtesies, you 
finally enter the private office of 
a South American notable who 
can further your mission. The 
compliments are passed, not for- 
getting the one about his fame 
having reached your own rest- 
less pais. Through the inter- 
preter you ask a question or make 
a statement. Eagerly the South 
American begins to talk. You 
watch his face, smiling, giving an 
imitation of perfect compre- 
hension, though you do not under- 
stand a word. A dozen sentences 
would tell what you want to 
know. He talks on, and on. It 
takes both the interpreter and 
yourself to stop him, and then the 
interpreter turns to you. 

“He says—” and your go-be- 
tween endeavors to condense the 
long harangue so that you get its 
substance. Another question 
starts the notable off again, and 
you soon see that the conversation 
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has really given him an oppor- 
tunity to make a speech. Some- 
times you find yourself making 
long speeches, as interesting 
phases of a subject crop up in 
your mind, and you forget that 
one of the smiling listeners 
doesn’t understand a word you 
say. 

Now, suppose your talk is tech- 
nical. The interpreter under- 
stands Spanish and English, but 
may be wholly unacquainted with 
the technical aspects. If you 
were working through your own 
branch representative, as inter- 
preter, he would make the tech- 
nicalities clear in both languages. 
He could listen to a long speech 
by the South American, and give 
you the gist of it that night at 
dinner. But the hired interpreter 
is obviously handicapped in these 
respects. 

When technical matters are 
left to a hired interpreter, seri- 
ous errors are bound to occur. 
Details are ‘mistranslated, terms 
misunderstood. It is like doing 
business with a deaf person. 
Misinterpretation of a single 
technical word in a contract has 
cost many thousands of dollars in 
cases where business was done 
this way. 

For the salesman, good com- 
mand of the other fellow’s lan- 
guage is absolutely indispensable, 
and selections should be made 
from the large number of Ameri- 
cans with experience in South 
America or our Spanish-speaking 
dependencies, or among the many 
Spanish-Americans. Some preju- 
dice exists against the latter be- 
cause, being chosen chiefly for 
their knowledge of Spanish, but 
not trained salesmen, they have 
not always done well in the 
Spanish-American field. But that 
can be overcome by training good 
men in the United States before 
sending them out, and there is 
also a class of what might be 
called “Spanish - North - Ameri- 
cans” who have added American 
business training to Latin-Ameri- 
can birth. 

One may be unable to speak the 
other fellow’s language, yet 
linguistically “simpatico.” 

Our Government, some years 
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ago, sent an instructor to one of 
the South American countries 
The man chosen was constantly 
complaining of the people and the 
life. After more than a year 
among them he knew hardly a 
word of the language. He is an 
excellent illustration of the wrong 
viewpoint. The right viewpoint is 
to like the people, at least to learn 
enough of their language to catch 
the drift of headlines in the news- 
papers, and to be able to read a 
letter—these are matters of study- 
ing the dictionary, and do not in- 
volve training the ear or vocal 
organs. 
ENGLISH THAT GETS BY 


If the visitor is able even to 
read a little Spanish, it helps in 
many ways. For example, he 
can correspond with an Argen- 
tino or Chileno, reading their let- 
ters in Spanish and answering in 
English that can be understood 
by them through its similarity to 
Spanish. Our language is a grab- 
bag of every language on earth, 
and rich in Latin roots. By 
choosing Latin words, the mean- 
ing can be made clear to a Span- 
ish-speaking person who knows 
no English. Instead of using 
Anglo-Saxon words to say “Your 
welcome letter is at hand,” words 
similar to Spanish may be used, 
as “Your amiable communication 
received.” Thus, out of four 
words, three approximate the 
Spanish—amable, communicacion, 
reciber. There are many words 
synonymous in both languages, 
usually different in pronunciation, 
but practically alike to the eye: 
attention, atencién ; condition, con- 
dicién; different, diferente; dili- 
gent, diligente; future, futuro; 
extreme, extremo; imperfect, im- 
perfecto; interesting, interestante ; 
person, persona; present, pre- 
sente; repeat, repetir; nation, na- 
cién; famous, famoso. Selecting 
such words in correspondence is 
not only a courteous way of mak- 
ing one’s self clear, but an excel- 
lent drill in language. 

Probably three Americans in 
four haye still to learn that the 
Brazilians speak Portuguese. An 
American woman arriving in Rio 
de Janeiro engaged a Spanish 
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“Ten Men from Texas” 


Open Permanent Offices 
In New York and Chicago 


OW about Texas? How about the 
Great Southwest? To answer these 
questions and many more, Ten Men from 
Texas have opened permanent New York 
and Chicago offices. Transplanted from the 
fertile Southwest, teeming with prosperity, 
these Ten Men from Texas are ready to 
meet you, to make it easy for you to learn all 


about Texas and the Great Southwest. 

Do you want to learn about this vast market? 
Do you want to know its needs, its tastes, and the 
conditions that surround its local trade? Do you 
want merchandising facts and figures based on 
research and personal contact? If you do, call 
Gramercy 5948 and ask for one of the Ten Men 
from Texas. They are from Texas, and know the 
Great Southwest. 
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Read the Following and Get Your Merchan- 
dising Details from Ten Men from Texas 


The story of the Southwest today astounds the 
person whose information is based on pre-war con- 
ditions—1912 is almost as far away as the geog- 
raphy and history of our school days. 


King Cotton—Texas now produces 
one-fourth of all the cotton 
grown in the United States. 
The 1919 cotton crop of Texas 
reached a total of 3,064,977 
bales. (Ginner’s Report of 
March 20th, 1920.) Valued at 
$613,913,000. 


New Wealth—Texas' produced 
over two billion dollars new 
wealth from agriculture, live 
stock, and oil in 1919. Of this 
amount, $1,076,163,000 came 
from agriculture alone. 


A Third of a Billion More—Texas 
in 1919 produced $368,845,000 
more in agricultural products 
than in 1918. This means that 
the purchasing power of Texas 
farmers is more than a third 
of a billion dollars greater in 
1920 than it was in 1919. 


Texas an Oil Fountain—Texas be- 
came the second oil-producing 
state in 1919. The year’s pro- 
duction exceeded 90,000,000 
barrels, or one-fourth of the 
country’s total. The Southwest 
is now the leading oil-producing 
territory in the whole world. 


A Fifty Per Cent Jamp—The gen- 
eral business growth of Texas 
in the summer and fall periods 
of 1919 was greater than in 
any other state—a fifty per 
cent jump over the same peri- 
ods in the previous year. 


Swelling the Total—Oklahoma 
produced over $500,000,000 in 
agricultural products in 1919. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico together produced 
nearly a billion more. 


The Southwest Needs Your Goods 
—The channels for distribution 
are clear, Eighty-three’ out of 
every hundred persons live in 
towns of 5,000 or under and on 
the farms. It is an agricul- 
tural country and the wealth 
comes from agriculture. 


Ten Men from Texas will tell you 
gladly about the stores that 
supply this Five Billion Dollar 
market with goods. They know 
this market from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Arizona 
border. They know what the 
market wants, and how you 
can put your goods into South- 
western homes, 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., Room 346—Phone Gramercy 5948 
CHICAGO: 616 South Michigan Ave.—Phone Harrison 3942 
Home Office: DALLAS, TEXAS 


HOLLAND'S MAGAZINE 


200,000 homes in the 
towns of the Great 
Southwest. 





FARM AND RANCH 
Read on more than 
100,000 of the leading 
farms and ranches of 
the Great Southwest. 
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Advertising 
4PPropriation 





have any influence ? 


Do MaivsacG subscribers directly influence the buying 
of direct-mail advertising? 

First, in this series, we told you what THE 
MAILBAG Zs. 

Second, we told you who read THE MaIBac. 

Third, we told you how much money they spent for 
all advertising. 

Fourth, we told you how much they spent for direct- 
mail advertising. 

Fifth, we told you whether they read MAILBac ads. 

And now—we’ll tell you whether they influence 


buying. And we found this out, just as we found the other - 


things out, by asking them. 948 replied to this question: 


Question—Do you directly influence the buying 
of direct-mail advertising ? 


Answer—“YES”—877; “NO”—71. 


So here you have it now—the right class to reach; with the 
money to spend; with reader interest in the advertising, and 
direct influence in buying. 

And the figures presented are amazing, startling, in every 
instance. 

This isn’t the whole Marsac story, but it surely is a big 
enough part of it to show you that THe Marzsac is an ad- 
vertising medium you can’t afford to be out of. 


A Journal of Direct - Mail Advertising 
TIM THRIFT, Editor 
1800 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Eastern Manager —S. M. GOLDBERG, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York (6) 
Western Manager—W. B. CONANT, 840 State-Lake Bidg 
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teacher and took a dozen lessons 
before finding out that Spanish 
was not the language of that 
country. In the wide substitu- 
tion of Spanish for German in 
our schools and colleges, students 
have been assured that this lan- 
guage will be useful in our wider 
relations with Latin America. 
Hardly any Portuguese courses 
have been provided, however, and 
even such all-knowing persons as 
our college presidents have been 
astonished when assured that 
Portuguese is the language of 


40 per cent of the South Ameri- 


can people. 

Then it is assumed that Span- 
ish is pretty much like Portu- 
guese and will answer every 
purpose in Brazil, and again, that 
the Brazilians all speak French. 
Both assumptions are wrong. The 
educated Brazilian learns French 
as his other language, and it is 
also spoken in the shops in the 
principal cities. But back in the 
country, French is of no more 
use than Choctaw. The Brazilian 
understands Spanish, but even 
Spaniards may have difficulties 
in understanding Portuguese. The 
use of Spanish in Brazil is a re- 
flection upon the people of that 
country, who feel that the con- 
cern using it in correspondence or 
printed matter has not thought 
Brazil important enough to ac- 
quire its language. Moreover, 
there is still a certain antagonism 
between the Brazilians and _ their 
Spanish - speaking neighbors, aris- 
ing out of old wars. And it is 
returned with interest, for any 
joke about a Brazilian, no mat- 
ter how obvious, is certain of its 
laugh in Argentina or Uruguay. 

Portuguese is more difficult 
than Spanish. It has more vowel 
and consonant sounds, and more 
arbitrary pronunciations, like 
French. It also has more words 
from other languages, echoes of 
world-wide exploration by Por- 
tuguese navigators, while in Brazil 
the language has been modified 
by Indian words. With a speak- 
ing knowledge of Spanish, how- 
ever, backed by diligent study and 


practice, the average American - 


can acquire facility in Portuguese 
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in from six months to a year. 
Meanwhile, his Spanish will serve 
most ends, and the Brazilians will 
be tolerant of him, for, as they 
say themselves, “We Brazilians 
love fun, and will laugh at any- 
thing except a foreigner’s mis- 
takes in our language.” As in the 
Spanish-speaking countries, by far 
the greater proportion of Ameri- 
cans doing business in Brazil, 
either as resident representatives 
or travelers, speak the language 
of the country, and in many cases 
speak it fluently. 


Consumer Organization Means 
Protective Insurance 


E. R. Sourss & Sons 
New York, » ary 15, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article by E. St. Elmo Lewis in 
the June 3 issue of your magazine, in 
which he advances the possibility of 
creating a widespread interest among 
consumers for the avowed purpose of 
squarely coping with a condition of 
radicalism which threatens this country, 
is worthy of a practical response which 
should be the speediest possible. 

To my mind immediate mobilization 
of the common people, with nothing 
more definite as its reason than the 
necessities of the situation and the sug- 
gestive means of “doing something” as 
outlined in this article, is about the 
most sensible step that could very well 
be taken ~~ at this present moment. 

No prop is needed to foretell 
urgent necessity for reaction in ad- 
vance of impending disorganization of 
industrial processes, for we have such 
with us as the first roll of distaft 
thunder which of itself does not indi- 
cate the exact direction of a storm 
already started, and Mr. Lewis comes 
along with his policy of protective in- 
surance “just in time.’ 

EVAN Lawson, 
Marketing Manager. 


St. Louis. Advertising Women 
Establish Employment 
Bureau 


The St. Louis Women’s Advertising 
Club has established an employment 
bureau “to find competent women for 
advertising agencies who need help; and 
to get positions for the advertising 
women of St. Louis who are out of 
employment.” 


Hyman Schwartz Will Join J. 
Bulova Co. 


Hyman Schwartz, recently with the 
marketing department of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., New York, will join 
the J. Bulova Co., manufacturer of 
Swiss watches at New York in the ca- 
pacity of a merchandising executive. 

















































































The Economical Way of Using 
Silver Prints 


For Accurate Reproduction, Especially If Line Engraviags Are Desired, 






It Is Frequently the Least Expensive Method to Use 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-Ranp Co. 
LIMITED 


SHERBROOKE, QUE., 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In the current issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly I noticed several references to 
“silver prints” and some suggestions re- 
garding them. Owing to the cost of 
engraving and paper at the present time, 
catalogues and circulars covering me- 
chanical appliances are very expensive 
and I would like to investigate this 
method and see whether or not it would 
be of any use to us. Can you either 
give me the information by return mail 
or advise me where I could secure full 
particulars as to the kind of paper on 
which the prints are made, where it can 
be procured, and the composition of the 
bleaching fluid? I presume that this 
process is similar to the common prac- 
tice of inking in blue prints and then 
bleaching them with carbonate soda. 


F. A. McLean, 
Publicity Department. 


June 16, 1920. 


HE use of silver prints means, 

of course, line plates, and this 
in itself is an economy. Against 
this, however, must be balanced 
the cost of the artist’s time, in 
producing an original drawing. 
Many half-tones, made from pho- 
tographs, have required no re- 
touching. 

The silver print fills a definite 
need: when line illustrations of an 
authentic character are desired, 
the print saves pantographing or 
laying out in pencil. The artist 
simply works with his pen right 
over the facsimile, afterward 
“bleaching” it out. This leaves 
only the pen work. 

To make silver prints requires 
all the equipment of a photograph 
gallery, and it would seem much 
more economical simply to send 
the original subject to an en- 
graver, who usually makes it, as 
a part of his service—at a quite 
nominal cost—or to a photogra- 
pher. 

Here is another argument against 
an advertiser making his own sil- 
ver prints. After paper has been 
treated chemically, it will not keep 
for any great length of time. It 
is highly perishable. Those con- 





cerns supplying silver prints for 
commercial purposes lay i in a stock 
of what is known as “plain salted 
paper” (a paper made for this spe- 
cific purpose). It may be had of 
any engravers’ supply house. This 
paper is silvered (sensitized) as it 
is needed, and is never made up 
too far in advance. 

As to the cost—the materials 
used in the above processes 
amount to little. The time and 
labor are a decided expense. If 
cost is the chief factor to be con- 
sidered, it would be far cheaper, 
we believe, to purchase silver 
prints as they are needed from 
an engraving house or a photog- 
rapher. If, on the other hand, 
color-separation is desired, or col- 
or-value prints, the professional 
photographer is the wise source, 
for he has panchromatic equip- 
ment. 

The bleaching solution can be 
kept “in stock.” It is merely a 
saturated solution of mercuric bi- 
chloride, 

The process is not dissimilar to 
the inking-in of conventional blue 
prints, and bleaching them. 

When silver prints are used, ab- 
solute accuracy is assured.. It is 
a mere matter of tracing an orig- 
inal, although some artists reach 
a high degree of artistic efficiency 
in the techniques they employ. A 
silver-print drawing can be dis- 


agreeably tight and mechanical 
when certain liberties are not 
taken. 


Here is a case in point, as to the 
economy of the idea: an adver- 
tiser wished to reproduce twenty- 
five views of factories and office 
buildings in a page newspaper ad- 
vertisement. He was sure in ad- 
vance that half-tones, even in 
coarse screen, would not print 
well in some of the papers on his 
list. Silver prints, of a uniform 
size, were made of these buildings, 
and outline pen-drawings made 
over them. The complete job was 
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Motor Trucks 
inthe 

‘Construction 

Field « «= 


—a printed booklet analyzing haul- 
age problems in the construction 
field. It’s letter size, easy to read, 
easy to file. It tells 


—how many trucks are used 
—how large 
—what make 
—what they haul 
—how far 
—over what roads 
—on what tires 
—in what bodies 
* * * 
In short a crisp, definite sur- 
vey, carefully made, suc- 


cinctly reported. 
* * * 







































































Concrete 


Concrete will send a copy of this book without obligation tc men 
who have trucks and truck accessories to sell. 
Concrete, by the way, is a live, forceful paper of long standing in 


the, construction field.. A. B. C. and A. B. P. A copy of Concrete 
will be sent on specific request and will not be followed up by any 


silver-tongued space salesman! 


Concrete-Cement Age Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Linoleum 
Manufacturers 


WENTY hundred thousand feet 
are daily tramping over the floors 
of the 2,700 Y. M. C. A. buildings. 


A new Y. M. C. A. club house is 
opened every five days. Plans for 
1920 cover the expenditure of 
$14,000,000 for new equipment and 
of $6,000,000 for replacements. 


Your product is needed to make 
these club houses neat and attrac- 
tive. Tell them so and get your 
share of this business. 








An analysis of the paid subscribers to ASSOCI- 
ATION MEN shows the following classification: 


Business Men and Manufacturers..... 38.4% 
eee rete 4.2% 
ee eee 15.8% 
PT er 19.3% 
Religious Leaders ...............s++ 16.9% 
TROSTURONES in vewesdeesceerdees’s 5.4% 


The dbove represent men of unusual buying power 




















Write “Association Men,” the official magazine of 
the Y. M. C. A., for full details of the effective 
way to reach this big field. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results. Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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finished in a day. Had_it been 
necessary for the artist to panto- 
graph the outline of those build- 
ings on a sheet of white paper, or 
sketch them up, or even trace 
them, by tissue paper, it would 
have taken a much greater length 
of time and would have cost many 
times as much. 

Engravers and photographers 
have so perfected their methods, 
that prints can be made on any 
kind of bristol-board, illustration 
board, or any weight and surface 
of paper desired. In fact, if you 
prefer to send your own board or 
paper, the silver print is placed di- 
rectly on this paper in any position 
indicated. The use of rough illus- 
tration-board in this manner 
makes possible dry-brush and cray- 
on effects—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Ford’s Chance to End 
“Flivver” Jokes 


American Stove Co. 
NATIONAL STOVE CO. DIV. 


Lorain, Onto, June 22, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Ford automobile does not ad- 
vertise in national magazines. Why 
not? 

Probably because they are always 
oversold. Good enough. But why not 
advertise to give the Ford auto prestige? 

Why .not advertise in a smashing 
big way and take the “joke” out of 
the Ford car? 

Use color pages, preferably covers, 
to tell the story of the sturdy, “always 
gets there” (delivers the goods, so to 
speak) car. Spend not less than $250,- 
000 to show the Ford ploughing through 
hub-deep mud, or fence-high snow, 
carrying the country doctor on his mis- 
sion of life and death, at the same time 
picturing big cars completely stalled. 

Picture the Ford in the thousands of 
ways it is bringing happiness and profit 
to millions of people, and thus put the 
Ford where it belongs, in the class of 
indispensable utilities and take it off 
the vaudeville stage as the last resort 
of the knock-down comedian who 
always is sure of putting a “Ford joke” 
across. 

The Ford company owes it to its 
patrons to give the little car prestige, 
to make the owners point proudly to a 
ripping good ad and say, “There’s our 
car.” 

The best thing about the Kresge 
prestige advertising is that it causes 
people to feel that they’ can walk in 
one of their stores without instinc- 
tively looking over the shoulder to see 
if a friend caught them in the act. 
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Nobody needs to know anything about 
a Kresge or Woolworth store, but they 
do need a stiffening of the backbone 


so as not to be ashamed of being seen 
buying a 5- or 10-cent article. ence, 
Mr. Ford ought to put advertising and 
prestige behind his car so that nobody 
will duck when the slap-stick artist 
grins appreciatively and begins, “‘Here’s 
a good one.” 
C. F. Farnuam, 
Advertising Department. 


N his letter Mr. Farnham scores . 

an important point. Advertis- 
ing men are almost unanimous in 
their opinion that Henry Ford 
should advertise his car if for no 
other reason than to keep people 
from joshing about it and to make 
it unnecessary for them to feel that 
they have to apologize for owning 
one. This is a point, by the way, 
which has been mentioned a num- 
ber of times in Printers’ INK dur- 
ing the last few years. We append 
herewith a list of some of the ar- 
ticles in which the subject has 
been discussed more or less di- 
rectly. 


Ford Dealers Demonstrate Car’s Ad- 


ors Possibilities. February 1, 
1917. 
With Increased Selling Resistance 


Ford Company Lowers Prices on Its 
Cars. August 3, 1916. 

Ford Company’s Advertising Man- 
ager Expresses Opinions About the 
Ford Jokes. (The Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s Classroom.) September 23, 1915. 

What Effects Do Ford Jokes Have? 
(The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom.) 
June 24, 1915. 

Henry Ford as an 
January 22, 1914. 


—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertiser. 


Bush Seivice Discontinued; 
Hoyme Takes Over Ac- 
counts 


The Bush Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York, has been discontinued. 
Many of the accounts which were 
handled by this agency have been 
taken over by Robert Hoyme, Inc., 
New York. 

The officers of the Bush agency were: 
Irving Bush, president; J. F. At- 
kinson, vice-president and general man- 
ager; ‘ Reid, vice-president, 
and R. G. Simonds, treasurer. 


With Randall Agency 


J. C. Borden and W. J. Barron have 
recently joined the_staff of the Chicago 
office of the Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, Detroit. 




































To-day’s News in the 
Advertisements 





Facts Are Stated in an Entertaining Way and Are Frequently Brand 
New, the Result of Painstaking Investigation by the Advertisers 


By J. H. Payne 


Vice-President, Fraser Brick Co., Dallas, Tex. 


yy ze the past few days I 
have picked up a great 
quantity of real and very interest- 
ing information upon a great va- 
riety of subjects. Most of it was 
perfectly new news; some of it 
consisted of things I had once 
known but had forgotten, so they 
too were news. This particular 
fund of interesting information 
embraced the fields of housekeep- 
ing, mechanics, health, food, care 
of the hair, anatomy, furniture, 
manufacturing, office and execu- 
tive efficiency, fuel conservation, 
trend of shoe prices, the only kind 
of drinks that are left—the soft 
ones—travel, music, Sitting in an 
easy-chair beside my own fire- 
side, I acquired fifty-nine inter- 
esting news items, all more or less 
valuable to me to know. Let 
me mention just a few of them 
better to illustrate my point. 

I learned that 80 per cent of the 
tuberculosis in America starts 
among children under fifteen; 
much of it begins with colds; wet 
feet cause colds. I learned that 
two-thirds of the heat in an oven 
is radiant heat, and will penetrate 
a glass cooking vessel. I found 
out where the arch is in my foot 
—and it is not where I always 
thought it was. I learned that a 
not entirely well yet not wholly 
sick condition may be traced 
to unsuspected pyorrhea; that 
through the use of dictating ma- 
chines the accounting department 
of a large railroad system aver- 
ages 117 letters per transcribing 
operator per day; that “Green 
River” now refers to a snappy 
lime drink; how the tempering of 
hammers and axes is controlled; 
that there is now on the market 
a combination pressure gauge and 





Portion of address before the St. 
Louis Advertising Club. 
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air valve which constantly shows 
the amount of air pressure in the 
tire; that Remington typewriters 
have been our business ambassa- 
dors abroad for forty-six years, 
and that over 2,000,000 women owe 
their careers to these machines; 
that in 1646 the Boston shoe- 
makers petitioned for a consoli- 
dation of their craft, “that all 
boots might alike be made well”— 
a refreshing change from present- 
generation demands of labor 
unions; that sometimes the fret- 
fulness at night of a healthy child 
can be traced to an uncomfortable 
or squeaky bed. 


SUBSTANTIAL INFORMATION IN THE 
ADS 


I have a pretty good idea of 
what the spring and summer 
styles will be in every article of 
men’s dress where fashion enters 
into them. I have a notion about 
a kind of underwear that prom- 
ises greater comfort than I have 
heretofore enjoyed. I feel quali- 
fied to choose discriminately when 
it comes to refurnishing our 
veranda in a few weeks. There 
is some information in my head 
that would enable me, were I 
burdened with a lot of cash crying 
for investment, to select certain 
securities that would bring good 
returns and still keep my capital 
liquid and available for an emer- 
gency. While my interest im 
them is solely by proxy and 
largely subconscious, if I try just 
a little I can tell this month’s 
style of georgette blouse from the 
old-fashioned early 1920 models 
which are now so out of date. 

As you have already guessed, 
all this information and news 
came from advertising columns. 

With these examples and obser- 
vations before us, it is not, I 
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Hs sta Chetes- On 2 
Exo ioanel 


The Contractors, the Architects and the 
Builders will find the “Big Home and Hous- 
ing Number” (the August issue) a valuable 
guide and help. 





It will be their dependable source of practical help 
and information on homes and houses. Industrial 
homes and houses will be featured especially. 


Manufacturers whose products are used in build- 
ing or who make contractors’ or builders’ tools, 
machinery or equipment can reach a Three Billion 
Dollar Market through the “Home and Housing 
Number.” 


20,000 Contractors, Architects and Builders will 
get the “Home and Housing Number.” 


First forms close July 15; last forms close July 23. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. B. P. 


TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
542 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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l we J) “Here’s a Great Idea— 
eet this Display Letter” 


“This letter makes you appreciate the fea- 
tures of the product it explains. Everything 
pictured — and no chance of the illustra- 
tions losing themselves, or coming late un- 
der separate cover.” 








‘OR remarkable results in “follow up” 
print your letterhead on a four-page dis- 
play letter. The first page for your specific, 
typewritten message; the other three pages 
for printed matter and illustrations. Vis- 
ualize! 
Let us send you a portfolio of display letter 


suggestions. You'll find some valuable, 
proven sales helps among them. 


Foldwell’s specially prepared surface makes 
it an excellent paper for this purpose. And 
its unmatched strength preserves the fresh- 
ness of such letters even under severe hand- 
ling. Foldwell Coated Papers are made in 
Book, Cover and Writing. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
819 S. WELLS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nationally Distributed 


FOLDWELL 
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think, an extravagant statement 
to say that advertising is one of 
our greatest educational forces. 
I am by no means certain that a 
careful analysis would not show 
that more of an educational in- 
formative nature is found in the 
advertising columns than in the 
text of the average publication. 

Occasionally a news story in the 
newspapers or magazines is our 
introduction to a new idea, dis- 
covery or invention. But we 
make its acquaintance and really 
come to know it through the me- 
dium of advertising. Between the 
time of its announcement and its 
subsequent marketing we may 
hear it talked of—it may be offered 
us by a salesman. But we begin 
to take it seriously only when we 
see it advertised—paper towels 
and cups, for example. 

The inauguration of an adver- 
tising campaign is now almost in 
itself a guarantee of worth. In 
these days of merchandising in- 
vestigation and market analysis 
advertising appropriations need 
not be, and rarely are, made with- 
out definite assurances that the 
campaign will be successful, and 
no introductory campaign can be 
classed as a successful one unless 
the quality of the product or 
service will merit repeat orders. 

£ 


“National Safety News” Will 
Be a Magazine 


The “National Safety News,” which 
has been published as a news letter for 
the members of the 7,500 industrial 
plants of which the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, is composed, will 
assume the size and scope of a maga- 
zine, beginning July 5. It will be de- 
voted to the interest of accident pre- 
vention and the health of industrial 
workers, and will seek advertising. 

Louis Resnick; who has been direc- 
tor of publicity of the National Safety 
Council, will be editor, and John W. 
Bready, who has heen a member of the 
advertising department of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, will be adver- 
tising manager. 





Fruit Growers Form Research 
Laboratory 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has established a research labora- 
tory at Corona, Calif., in charge of C. P. 
Wilson, for thirteen years with the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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Informing the Farmer About 
Powdered Milk 


Powdered milk is 
dairy farmer,” according to advertise- 


“a boon to the 


“Twenty-one Powdered 
that have ap- 


ments signed 
Milk Manufacturers,” 
peared in Atlanta, Ga. 

The advertisements, apparently in- 
tended to discourage criticism that may 
arise from ignorance of what powdered 
milk is, after setting forth the advan- 
tages of powdered milk, say: 

_ “Only the short-sighted dairy farmer 
is opposed to the idea of powdered 
milk. 

“The up-to-date dairyman knows that 
the per capita consumption of milk in 
the United States is less than half a 
pint a day. 

“‘Milk-powdering plants eventually 
will take care of all the milk farmers 
can produce. 

“A dozen milk-powdering concerns 
are ready to come into Georgia the 
instant that Georgia can show a milk 
surplus. 

“But at the present time Atlanta is 
paying 25 cents a quart for liquid 
milk. 

“And powdered milk costs 17 cents 
a quart, plus your labor, slight though 
that is, of reliquefying the powder. 

“Georgia needs all the liquid milk 
Georgia can produce and all the pow- 
dered milk that can be secured in 
addition. 

“In other states it 
the same way.. 

“Where milk-powdering plants do 
exist, there the farmer receives the 
best price for his milk. 

“More than that, this farmer always 
has a market for his surplus produc- 
tion, whatever the season. 

“The world will never produce as 
much milk as the people really need. 
But the powdered milk industry is the 
greatest possible stimulus to milk pro- 
duction.” 


is very much 





Made Advertising Manager of 
Chelmsford Spring Co. 


Capt. C. L. Armstrong, at one time 
associate copy director of allory, 
Mitchell & Faust, Chicago, now the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
and recently vice-president of The Iz- 
zard Company, advertising agency of 
Seattle, on July 15 will become. sales 
and advertising manager of The 
coelmasens Spring Co., of Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


E. B. Flippen With Briscoe 
Motor 


Eric B. Flippen has been made as- 
sistant advertising fnanager of the 
Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jackson, 
Mich. Mr. Flippen was engaged in 
advertising work up until the time of 
joining the A. E. F. in 1917. Enlisting 
as a private, Mr. Flippen was promoted 
to a lieutenancy for valorous service in 
the Argonne. 
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Disston Catches Known 


and Unknown User 
(Continued from page 8) 





in some of this copy that will 
cause many advertising men to 
pause and wonder. For example, 
in a few of the advertisements di- 
rected at the home-owner — the 
handy-man—are these words: 

“For the next few years you 
will need a good saw more than 
ever. Carpenters are going to be 
too busy putting up buildings to 
come around and fix your coal bin 
and your porch screens.” 

What is the carpenter going to 
say about this? Is he not going 
to feel that this kind of advertis- 
ing will build up some opposition 
toward him in the minds of his 
customers? Is it not probable 
that this will antagonize carpen- 
ters as a class? 

The company knows the carpen- 
ter as well as he knows himself. 
Sixty-five years of selling to car- 
penters means a pretty intimate 
knowledge of their minds. The 
carpenter is a mechanic. He 
learned his trade. Selling a tool 
he uses to a man who does not 
know his trade is not the same 
thing as teaching that other man 
the carpenter’s trade. 

But the company wanted to be 
sure of how the carpenter felt 
about its advertising, so it made 
a survey to find out. Then it 
learned an interesting item of in- 
formation that had not been in 
the book. The only thing the 
carpenter could see was that the 
company was helping him. Give 
the average man a saw and tell 
him to do a little job of carpentry 
and it does not take him long to 
discover what he does not know. 
His opinion of the carpenter’s 
knowledge and skill begins to rise. 
He is glad he bought the saw, and 
the carpenter has a better opinion 
of him for buying a geod saw, 
but he could never do the carpen- 
ter’s work if*he had a million 
saws and all his other tools be- 
sides. 

Another piece of copy reads: 
“An inexperienced man _ needs 
good tools more than an expert 
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does. A good carpenter could get 
better results with a poor saw 
than the average householder, but 
he wouldn’t use a poor saw. He 
would use a Disston. When you 
do the little repair jobs around 
the house, you shouldn’t cripple 
yourself by using a poor, blunt 
saw that sticks and binds in the 
softest wood and simply will not 
make a clean, true cut.” 

This is selling the carpenter 
and the home-owner and doing 
them both good. 

Let the consideration of this 
campaign point out ways for 
strengthening your own adver- 
tising. 





Portland Daily Starts Service 
Bureau 


The Oregon Journal, Portland, Ore., 
has organized a merchandising service 
bureau in charge of J. F. Langner, for- 
merly manager of the Oregon Journal 
Country Life Department. 





B. M. Kramer Directs Napier 
Saw Advertising 


B. M. Kramer, assistant sales man- 
ager of Napier Saw Works, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., is now in charge of the 
advertising department of that com- 
pany. 


Charles H. Dickson Dead 


Charles H. Dickson, who was for 
more than thirty years in charge of 
advertising in dry goods, cotton and 
other lines for the New York Journal 
of Commerce, died on June 25 at Jer- 
sey City in his sixty-fifth year. 








Added to Joseph Katz Staff 


Julien Grossfeld, formerly on the 
copy staff of the McJunkin Kavertising 
Company, Chicago, has gone to Balti- 
more to join the staff of Joseph Katz, 
advertising. 





Joins Arkin Advertisers Service 


Harry Lewis, who served overseas 
with the Ejighty-second Division and 
who was formerly with the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American, has 
joined the Arkin Advertisers’ Service, 
Chicago. 


Frey Company Adds to Staff 


Alexander Popini, who was a mem- 
ber of the bombing squadron of the 
Royal Air Force, has joined the New 
York office of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company. 
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Spiked! 
We want to spike that 


notorious dame, Rumor. 
It is wafted back to our ears 
that ASIA’S main circulation is 
outside of the United States. 
Nonsense! Just sheer nonsense! 
It is one of those wild assump- 
tions that because a magazine is 
called “Heaven” it circulates in 
Paradise. Less than 2.75% of 
our subscriptions come from 
overseas. And that’s that! 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Director of cAdvertising 








ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., New York 
In the West: SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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This is One of Sixteen Thousand 


S.° (Eee aces 





The South has Sixteen Thousand Lumber Mills. 


The power requirements of one mill does not amount to 
much, perhaps, byt collectively this industry runs up a 
mighty big bill for power plant equipment and supplies. 


It is another of the South’s power using industries that you 
can cover most effectively through SOUTHERN ENGINEER, 
with its thorough Southern circulation. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER reaches the chief engineers and 
superintendents in all power using industries; has the only 
thorough circulation in the South and a prestige that natu- 
rally results from being recognized by the South’s engineering 
field as “our own engineering paper.” 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Members A. B. C. & A. B. P. Atlanta, Ga. 


Publishers of Southern Engineer, Cotton, and Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal 
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Market in State of 
Constant Change 





HE average merchant or man- 

ufacturer speaks of his “mar- 
ket” as if it were a physical en- 
tity, like his desk or his motor 
car. He seems to believe that 
when he has once “sold” this mar- 
ket it becomes his property and 
represents a constant absorber of 
his wares. In a measure his men- 
tal attitude is that of one Dick 
Swiveller who, when a bill was 
presented to him, calmly tore it 
up and dropped the pieces in the 
adjacent waste basket, remarking 
fervently, “Thank heaven, that’s 
paid!” 

Of course the facts are that no 
market remains fixed; but is a 
constantly shifting quantity, and 
requires to be “sold” constantly. 
Official figures show that there 
were roughly 1,200,000 marriages 
in the United States in 1919. 
That means that nearly two and 
a half million people who pre- 
viously had no material interest 
in furniture, canned goods, cook- 
ing utensils, baby carriages, . re- 
frigerators, carpets, kitchen cabi- 
nets or preserving kettles, began 
to take an absorbing interest in 
such trifles of existence about the 
time they had made up their minds 
to visit the marriage license bu- 
reau. In other words, because of 
a very definite interest in each 
other’s personalities and pecul- 
jiarities they had quite suddenly 
become a “market” for some cer- 
tain number of merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Using the figures in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and taking a 
city like Chicago for example, 
there is a new market this year 
in the big town beside the lake 
of over 60,000 people who have 
never given a thought to house- 
hold goods before, and they need 
to be “sold.” They need to be 
told about things that have never 
entered their minds before. Put 
another way, there are 30,000 new 
homes getting under way in Chi- 
cago during 1920. Those homes 
will need quite a number of new 
plush albums, teething rings, and 
pillow cases, etc., etc. 
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The question then arises, where 
will these new buyers purchase, 
and what will they buy? Quite 
obviously they will buy the goods 
that are advertised, or that they 
have become familiar with, per- 
haps unconsciously, through ad- 
vertisements that have been kept 
running. In other words, the 
much -talked-of “market” is a 
term, and not an entity, and it 
needs constant development and 
selling force applied to it through 
the advertising columns to keep 
it an active term. 

In the Eastern States alone last 
year new business corporations 
with gross capitalization of over 
four billions of dollars came into 
being. Not only did they need 
offices, but they needed office 
equipment and ‘supplies. They con- 
stituted a new “market,” and they 
bought the lines that their officers 
had become familiar with, or that 
they found advertised when the 
need arose. In the words of Mr. 
E. S. Hole: 

“Said the scribe, ‘If men were wise 
None would need to advertise.’ 
Yea, but he who was still wiser 
Would remain an advertiser.” 

—The “Right Angle.” 


C. S. Butler With “Cine- 
Mundial” 


C. S. Butler has joined the Chalmers 
Publishing Company, New York, as 
a member of the advertising staff of 
Cine-Mundial. 

Mr. Butler had been with the Froh- 
man Agency for a year, and Atlas 
Agency, New York, and prior to en- 
tering the service of the navy during 
the war was with House and Garden. 








Seattle Advertising Club 
Organized 


About thirty-five advertising men of 
Seattle, Wash, held an organization 
meeting last month to inaugurate the 
work of the new Seattle Ad Club. 
Membership in the new club will be 
restricted to men who devote the ma- 
ad pg ae! their time to advertising. 
. C. Sieck has been appointed chair- 
man of the organization committee. 


C. S. Weiss in Paint Adver- 
tising 

Charles S. Weiss, formerly with the 
Fulton Motor Truck Company at New 
York, as assistant advertising manager, 
is now a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















































































Selling Your Goods to the Retail 
Clerk 






Sales People of Country Stores Do Much of the Buying 


By H. E. Miles 


SALESMAN went into a 

store in a small, middle- 
western city and, speaking to a 
young man behind the counter, 
asked for the proprietor. He was 
pleasantly informed that the 
“boss” was out, but would return 
in a short time. The clerk was 
affable and asked the salesman 
what line he represented, receiv- 
ing the information in somewhat 
of a grudging manner. The sales- 
man showed plainly that he wished 
to do business with principals 
only and that he was not at all 
interested in the employees of the 
store. 

Seeing that his cordiality had 
met no responsiveness, the clerk 
went about his work, and shortly 
the proprietor came in and the 
salesman made known his busi- 
ness. After looking over some of 
the samples, the merchant said, 
“The goods look all right to me, 
but I will have to call Mr. Smith, 
as he looks after that part of the 
stock and knows what goods we 
are needing and what is selling 
best with our trade.” He then 
called the clerk the salesman had 
previously met and_ virtually 
turned the buying of the goods 
over to him. The sale was small 
—no larger than the clerk felt was 
absolutely necessary for imme- 
diate needs, 

In many small-town stores, the 
sales people, while not known as 
buyers, really exercise this au- 
thority to a large extent in the 
buying of certain parts of the 
stock. Many salesmen have 
learned that it is not the “boss” 
that they must sell, but some cer- 
tain employee of the store, and 
about all the business they have 
with the proprietor is to show him 
the order and get his O. K. on it. 

The most successful salesmen 
are the ones that are on terms of 
personal friendship with both the 
130 


proprietor of the store and with 
his clerks, and who are always 
willing to spend as much time and 
energy in selling the clerks as in 
selling the dealer. 

It is not simply the brands that 
should be advertised to the retail 
clerk, but the house back of the 
brands and the salesmen who are 
selling them. The clerk should be 
included in the selling organiza- 
tion—one of the principal links in 
the chain between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer—not a 
weak link, but a nécessarily strong 
one. The advertising should aim 
to make him strong. The mer- 
chandising policy of the manufac- 
turer, the sales plans and even 
the retail clerk himself, should be 
sold to him by advertising, just 
as, often, the goods must be 
sold, literally, to some employee 
of the store rather than to the 
merchant. 


THE LEVER TO OPEN THE DOOR TO 
NEW LINES 


And selling things to retail 
clerks is not so easy as it looks. 
Retail clerks in small towns are 
not the most progressive or best 
educated men commercially, be- 
cause if they were they would not 
be small-town retail clerks. For 
that reason, selling them things is 
often a process of breaking down 
barriers of tradition and preju- 
dice. 

Most retail clerks are loyal to 
the store they work for, and are 
willing to do anything that seems 
to them to be for the best interest 
of the business, but they are apt 
to look upon new departures with 
distrust. Many of these clerks 
have been in the employ of the 
store for years and have seen it 
grow and prosper and they dislike 
to see changes in policy or in the 
handling of goods that might not 
be for the best interest of the busi- 
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REAL 
CO-OPERATION 


APPRECIATED BY 


AGENCIES . 


Subject: TRACTOR INDUSTRY. 


The following letter (one of many) speaks for itself: 





NEW YORK, June 11, 1920. 


FARM MACHINERY-FARM POWER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“We wish to acknowledge receipt of your very val- 
uable and complete Survey of the Tractor Industry 
in answer to our questionnaire of recent date. 

“The report you have sent us covered most thor- 
oughly the different phases of the industry, and has 
been of value to us in our investigation. 

“Such co-operation and assistance is most heartily 
appreciated by our organization. 

““We wish to express again our sincere thanks.” 

Yours very truly, 
(A very prominent New York 
Advertising Agency) 











oo pdenae-id your Tractor and Farm Equip- 

ment Problems to the Business Paper that 

has “grown up” with this Industry. Get the 

benefit of our thirty-four years’ experience 

with successful Dealers and Manufacturers. 
Ask us pointed, specific questions. 










FOR OFALERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ANU A TED 





Charter Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Individual Member, United States Chamber of Commerce 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR TRACTOR AND FARM EQUIPMENT FACTS” 
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Will It Be Yours? 


NE of the founda- 

tions of success 

lies in employing the 
best counsel. 


i If you are a manufac- 
[| 


turer of electric ranges 
you will have gained 
something on compe- 
tition by talking with 
men with good sized 
experience in adver- 
tising electrical spe- 
cialties, 
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Write to us. An inter- 
view will be arranged. 





Matteson Fogarty Jordan Co 


Advertising 
140 North Dearborn Street. Chi 
Telephones. Gntral 3820-382] 
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ness. How quick an old employee 
is to give an order for mer- 
chandise he has sold year after 
year and how slow to take on 
something new! This has led to 
the supposition that the retail clerk 
often desires to hold down lines 
out of sheer laziness. This is not 
a fact—the average small-town 
clerk is anything but lazy—he 
works early and late and is always 
interested in the success of his 
store. To him it is his store. But 
he does not always see the pos- 
sibility of a new article, even 
though it may be widely adver- 
tised. 

And, speaking of advertising, 
one of the hardest things to sell 
to retail clerks is advertising itself. 
Sometimes you find a small-town 
clerk who thinks the “boss” ought 
to advertise more, but as a general 
thing the clerk is not much in 
favor of the advertising appro- 
priation. He is apt to consider it 
a wasteful expenditure, and, from 
his personal interest in the finan- 
cial welfare of the store, desire to 
see it trimmed down as much as 
possible, 

Among old clerks the notion is 
prevalent that the store’s cus- 
tomers are almost as loyal to it as 
they themselves, and that the busi- 
ness has been built up by steadily 
adding to the store’s personal 
friends from year to year until 
nothing can take away its prestige 
and nothing materially add to its 
sales except the same _ steady 
growth of the number of its 
friends. They feel a_ personal 
pride in helping to secure this 
trade and the suggestion that 
printed salesmanship can, in any 
way, take the place of, or even 
supplement their efforts to any 
appreciable extent, is almost an 
insult to them. 

Such retail clerks have no 
hesitation in advising the pro- 
prietor of the store against the 
use of money for advertising, and 
they do it with honest conviction 
and every intention of safeguard- 
ing the business they love. 

Many a merchant has visualized 
the effect of handling a nationally 
advertised product and connect- 
ing up with the selling campaign 
in his own local advertising. But 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACTAWEEK 


Loy Saberdy of the! reedor 
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The Washington Times 
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The Washington Times 
“WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The largest selling Quality 


Pencil in the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 




















N° other pencil compares 
with the superb VENUS 
in smooth, satiny writing 
qualities. ‘Tt excels all in 
everlasting goodness—firm, 
durable, efficient. And there 
is a degree especially made 
for every pencil purpose. 
17 degrees of softness and 
hardness—6B to 9H 


B’s indicating Softness 
H’s indicating Hardness 














6B or 5B for copywriting 
or art work 

3B or 2B for stenographic 
wor 

HB or F o om writ- 

Hor 2H for ledger 


work 


Plain Ends, per 
doz., $1.00 


Rubber Ends. 
per 
$1.20 





American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and London, Eng. 
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the lack of vision that makes a re- 
tail clerk a retail clerk is often 
liable to make him a poor ad- 
vertiser and his influence makes 
the store a poor advertiser. Con- 
sequently the sale of much 
nationally advertised merchandise 
is lost, both to the store and to 
the manufacturer. 

A retail store doesn’t have to 
advertise. There are many stores 
that have been successful, up to 
a certain point, for many years 
without advertising. There is no 
doubt in the world as to the value 
of the personality of such a store’s 
clerks in securing and holding its 
business, but many of the non- 
advertising country stores, even 
after years of considerable suc- 
cess, have been driven out by some 
advertising newcomer, whose 
clerks were, perhaps, total 
strangers to that locality. 

There is one kind of advertis- 
ing that can be sold to the most 
hardened clerk—or to almost any- 
one in a retail business. That is 
the kind that makes people come 
to them for the advertised goods. 
The kind that advertises the store 
and the merchant and the clerk 
along with the brand, until they 
are sold to the public at one and 
the same time. 

In the last few years I have 
seen a good many country mer- 
chants advertise. I have seen 
scores of dealer-help campaigns 
put on and I have seen them both 
win and lose. But every time a 
campaign has been built to fit the 
store and the people and the con- 
ditions in the locality where it 
was put on, it has been success- 
ful and has made a good adver- 
tiser of the merchant and also of 
his retail clerk. 

Make the advertising appeal to 
the people in the locality where 
you are trying to sell the goods. 
If you are trying, primarially, to 
sell them to the retail clerk, make 
the advertising appeal to him. 
Show him how to sell the goods 
and make money for his store. 
If the advertising is for the use 
of the dealer, localize it. Give it 
to him in such form that he can 
make it personal by getting it in- 
to his own language and into the 
language of the people he sells to. 
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won official recognition at the recent 
Printing Exhibition of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, through the 
award of the Silver Medal to Strath- 
more for the “DIGNITY” booklet. 


“DIGNITY” is not merely the title of 
this booklet but is expressed by the 
typography, ornament and PAPER as 
well. 

Write for a Set of the Expressive Advertising 
demonstrations: “Dicniry,”’ ‘*Strength,”’ 
“Luxury,” “Daintiness,’ “Craftsmanship,” and 
‘*Atmosphere.’’ 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Dominion of Canada is 
fifty-three years old today. On 
July 1, 1867, the British North 
America Act came into force by 
which the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick were united to form the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Established fifty years ago, 
three years after the birth of 
the Dominion of Canada, the 
FAMILY HERALD and 
WEEKLY STAR joined 
forces with the farmers, and 
ever since has been their faith- 
ful friend, wise councillor and 
powerful ally. In those early 
days, Canada consisted of only 
four provinces, all East of the 
Great Lakes, having a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000. Today there 
are nine great provinces, with a 
population of 9,000,000, bound 
together not only by a firm na- 
tional spirit, but also by the 
steel bands of three transcon- 
tinental railways. 

During all these years of 
early development, agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the 
people. Then the boundless 
wheatlands of the West were 
opened up and soon after 
Canada became known through- 
out the world as the “Granary 
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Birthday 


” 


of the Empire.” At the present 
time, agriculture is without 
doubt, Canada’s greatest indus- 
try, while its directors—some 
750,000 farmers—are the most 
prosperous individual class of 
people in the Dominion. 

The FAMILY HERALD 
and WEEKLY STAR grew 
up with Canada. In the early 
days it was delivered to sub- 
scribers in Manitoba and the 
Far West by dog team. It fol- 
lowed the pioneer settlers to 
their lone prairie shacks and be- 
came, as many of them have 
since told us, a veritable family 
bible and encyclopedia com- 
bined. ‘Today it is firmly en- 
trenched in every province. Its 
circulation in the West is 
greater per capita than it is in 
the East. 

When you think of the 
FAMILY HERALD and 
WEEKLY STAR, think of a 
farm journal that for fifty years 
has enjoyed the complete confi- 
dence of the majority of the 
better class farmers in Canada; 
think of a tried and trusted ad- 
vertising medium reaching the 
best one out of every five 
farm homes from Atlantic to 


Pacific. 





Che Fumily Herald aud Weekly Star 


Established 1870 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


New York Representative 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Bldg. 


Chicago Representative 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 
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Don’t furnish the country mer- 
chant, who is selling to farmers, 
with electrotypes of advertise- 
ments designed to sell office men. 
That is one of the things that 
antagonizes the retail clerk—the 
fact that so much of the advertis- 
ing does not appeal to him and he 
knows that it will not appeal to 
his friend that he expects to sell. 

A good many retail clerks don’t 
believe that anyone in his right 
mind ever paid $10,000 for one 
advertisement—no matter what the 
circulation was. It takes vision 
to understand that kind of ad- 
vertising and then to understand 
it multiplied time and again by 
hundreds of other advertise- 
ments, and multiplied week after 
week and year after year in a na- 
tional campaign. There are 
thousands of clerks and mer- 
chants, too, on whom a statement 
of that kind of an advertising 
campaign for an article is wasted 
—worse than wasted because they 
don’t believe a word of it. But 
when Bill Jones comes in and says 
he sees by the paper that you 
have some of those extra good 
work shirts that he saw advertised 
in his magazine, it is concrete 
proof of the effect of tying up 
with that shirt and advertising 
it. 

The salesman who tries to sell 
small-town merchants and retail 
clerks by overwhelming them with 
the size of the national advertis- 
ing campaign in dollars and cents 
is “barking up the wrong tree.” 
What he should do is to show 
them how much merchandise some 
other store is selling by connect- 
ing with the selling campaign and 
localizing the advertising, and how 
the manufacturer helps by furnish- 
ing dealer advertising that is made 
to fit his locality. 

An example is worth a dozen 
precepts, especially when those 
precepts are so astonishing as to 
impress merchants with their im- 
probability. So, in selling retail 
clerks it is better to relate what 
other retail clerks are doing in 
towns about the same size or in 
stores similar to theirs, rather 
than enlarge on the possibilities 
of an article through the effect of 
a national campaign so large that 
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Art Only 


There is a differ- 


ence between being 


a front rank Art 
Service for Adver- 
tising Agencies, and 
trying to be Art 
Service and Agency 


combined. 


We realize it, and 
govern ourselves ac- 


cordingly. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsellors in Art 


246 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
























































































Entertainment 
Education 
Inspiration 


Every magazine 
aims to satisfy one 
of these objects. 
Our policy em- 
braces all three. 
And the influence 
of our readers in 
the development of 
the country re- 
quires facts and 
quality in every 
article published. 


The Wireless Age 


A HOBBY MAGAZINE 
NOT A TRADE PAPER 


The sincerity of our 
service to readers has 
created a high stand- 
ard of value for our ad- 
vertising pages. The 
magazine has been the 
authority in its field for 
seven years—assurance 
that its readers are 
more than ordinarily 
responsive to adver- 
tisements with a male 
appeal. 


Wireless Press, Inc. 
326 Broadway New York 


Also Publishers of 


OCEAN WIRELESS NEWS 
The Newspaper of the Sea 
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it is beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 


It will always be necessary to 
sell the retail clerk in the small 
town, and it may be necessary to 
educate him. No doubt an edu- 
cational campaign directed to re- 
tail clerks would be a good thing. 
But the best thing in selling goods 
on the strength of advertising, or 
goods that the dealer must ad- 
vertise himself, is to furnish him 
with real selling copy written to 
fit his locality so that it will make 
customers come to his store and 
ask for the goods. That’s the 
nost convincing argument in favor 
of the advertising, of any line, 
and it is not hard to induce re- 
tail clerks to sell something there 
is a real demand for. 


Willys Light Enters Farm 


Market Via Plane 


“Imagine a salesman for a farm-light- 
ing equipment or farm tractors or any 
other such products to be sold to iso- 
lated farms, flitting from farm to farm 
taking orders, covering hundreds of 
miles every day.” 

This quotation is from “The Airplane 
and Advertising of the Future,”’ an ar- 
ticle by Robert R. Updegraff that ap- 
peared in the May 27 issue of Printers’ 
Inx. Now comes the sequel: 

W. H. Pletcher & Co., the Willys Light 
dealers at Paulding, Ohio, on the occa- 
sion of moving into larger quarters re- 
cently, secured an airplane to distribute 
posters announcing the opening, over 
the surrounding farm land. 

The first landing was made on the 
farm of William Wunder and scores of 
neighbors were attracted to the spot. 
Paul Pletcher, who accompanied the 
aviator, sold a light plant to Mr. Wun- 
der after a short sales talk, and the 
next day, in three hours’ time, sold 
three others. 

These farmers were not located in 
“isolated” parts of the country, but it 
seems evident that isolated farmers 
would be even more apt to buy of 
salesmen traveling by airplane than 
would those situated in older and more 
thickly settled agricultural communities. 


George K. Reed in Agency 


George K. Reed, who has been for a 
number of years manager of the Rand 
McNally Bankers’ Directory “Blue 
Book,” has been placed in charge of the 
Chicago office and territory in the 
Middle West of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
ne., New York and Chicago. Mr. 
Reed was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Colonial Trust Company, 
Bank and Germania 
Savings Bank, of Pittsburgh. 
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THOMAS P. COMEFORD 


| aardceeeenngsl one of 
America’s most able 
merchandising men will 
join this organization on 


July 6, 1920. 


Mr. Comeford will be 
chief merchandising ad- 
visor for the organization 
with his headquarters in 
our New York Office. 


Hancock Payne Advertising 
Agency 


110 West 34th Street Drexel Building 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Value of 


Informative Advertising 


@ The reconstruction period in 
American Industry has awak- 
ened advertisers to the fallacy 
of mere “broadsides” which 
build for reputation only at tre- 
mendous cost, and has demon- 
strated the value of directing 
sales propaganda by methods 
and through channels which 
place before prospective buy- 
ers timely information that 
clinches orders. 
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HE _DRICH 


coMMt! 





@ Informative copy in reference mediums, used by 
those who buy, brings to the attention of a selected 
list of known prospects the merits of the product at 
the buying moment. 


@ For over a quarter of a century Hendricks’ Com- 


mercial Register of the United States, “The Origi- ° 


nal Publication,” has filled this réle throughout the 
United States and abroad. Its 300,000 descriptive 
listings make available sources of supply not else- 
where obtainable. 


@ Service to advertisers is an important part of our 
plan. Details will be sent on request. 


Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register 
of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Puatisuer 
70 Firru Ave, and 2 oe 13TH St., New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco CAGO Toronto 
Hegaast Buitpinc 508 a Desaenn STREET 219 Dunn AvENvUE 
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Can You Tell If a Customer’ Will 
Pay His Bills? 





A Formula for Sizing Up Credit Risks 
By J. H. Tregoe 


geet often ask me how a 
credit man can spot a risk 
with such a degree of accuracy. 

When a friend says, “Watch 
your step,” and we heed his ad- 
vice, thereby avoiding a fall down 
an open coal-hole in the sidewalk 
which he saw and we did not, we 
think nothing more about the inci- 
dent. But, if he warns and we do 
not listen and consequently fall, 
then the advice is remembered— 
with the accompanying regrets. 

That’s the position of the credit 
man, exactly. Usually his chief 
function is thought (by those not 
intimate with the subject) to be 
the doleful ogre who follows close 
behind the big order that the sales- 
man has for weeks been trolling 
for and finally landed. That is 
supposed to be the cue for the 
credit man, who promptly kills 
the whole commission by whisper- 
ing in the boss’s ear: “Better 
leave that man alone—he isn’t the 
kind of customer you want!” 

Of course, and naturally enough, 
when the boss loses, whether or 
not he was following our advice, 
he remembers. 

If I wanted to give a thoroughly 
satisfying answer to the question 
in the opening sentence, I could 
easily allay suspicions of any 
claim to supernatural powers, by 
saying that we invariably base our 
opinions on records which are pre- 
sented to us in black and white. 
However, that is not the whole 
truth, though you can tell a lot 
about the prospective risk from 
his paying- and business-history. 
But there is a big element besides 
the records shown on his books 
and those of his associates—and 
that is the personality of the man 
with whom we deal, when we are 
so fortunate as to be able to meet 
him face to face. ; 

The basis of giving credit has 


been reduced, not’to a science, but 
to a profession. The members of 
the profession are able to pro- 
nounce an opinion with a good, 
solid reasoning background behind 
it—just as are the men who prac- 
tice medicine or law. The trained 
credit man considers a formula 
on which he. bases his judgment. 
When he applies the formula to 
help him judge a case, he bears in 
mind other cases, which, for him, 
form precedents. And-his results 
—the results arrived at by the 
trained credit man—total up with 
a percentage of accuracy which 
compares with the best of the spe- 
cialists in any line. The loss in 
dollars through bad credit, when 
considered with the astounding 
sums involved, is very, very small. 

It must be remembered that 
credit is giving values in exchange 
for a promise. If, for amy reason, 
the man on whose promise we 
have set our seal, does not make 
good, the credit is lost—and we 
lose a case just as a physician does 
when, for whatever cause, his pa- 
tient does not recover. 


TRAINING NECESSARY AND MUST 
BE CONTINUED 


When I say that the profession 
of credit-giving has been reduced 
to a formula, I do not mean that 
any. untrained man can substitute 
the known quantities in the equa- 
tion and achieve the correct an- 
swer. Not every man has a head 
for mathematics, and not every 
man has a sense of logic necessary 
for the successful practice of law. 
Just so, not every man has what 
I might call the “sixth sense” nec- 
essary to judge what I truly be- 
lieve is a series of psychic waves 
which flows from one man to an- 
other when in conversation. And 
the ability to judge a fellow-man 
accurately, to know not only what 
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( Oakland, California } 

y JA municipality of over ¢ 
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midst of a group of cities, 
with a combined popula- 
tion of 400,000. 

§ The city that broke the 
world’s shipbuilding rec- 
ords during the war, and 
now in times of peace 
ranks foremost among 
manufacturing citieson the 
Pacific oast. 
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You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the 
Eastbay cities 
without using 
the OakLayp 
TRIBUNE. 


Office 
Buildings— 


with space at a premium and 
the demand growing daily, the 
construction of office buildings 
is being greatly stimulated. 


Our readers, the building 
managers, are the deciding fac- 
tors in the construction of the 
new office buildings and select 
the material to be used. 





No greater market for build- 
ing materials and equipment 
than that reached by 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
139 N. Clark St, Chicago 
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he says he can do, as well as what 
he is able to do, but also what he 
will do, even if adversity comes to 
him in the meanwhile, that is the 
function of the credit man. 

To come back to the formula, 
Here it is: 

1. Is he able to pay? 

2. Is he willing to pay? 

Immediately we see that the 
“material” and what we might call 
the “spiritual” elements are closely 
interwoven in the problem. The 
answer to the first question can 
be learned by mechanical investi- 
gation; but the answer to the sec- 
ond can only be read, profession- 
ally, by the trained credit man. 
With this, always, is the incre- 
ment of human error, which is 
never wholly apart from business 
relations. 


THE FOUNDATION STONES 


Now, suppose we consider the 
standard of a perfect risk. We 
base this standard on the relations 
of what we term the “three C’s”: 


1. Character; 
2. Capacity (for earning) ; and, 
3. Capital. 


If the applicant for credit pos- 
sesses all three of these, he is con- 
sidered a perfect risk. If all ap- 
plicants had all three of these de- 
sirable attributes, our difficulties 
would be very much lessened. In 
fact, we might not have any diff- 
culties, at least not in our present 
ways, for the need for credit men 
would not exist. And so it is 
mostly with those who have but 
two, or perhaps but one, of the 
“three C’s” that we have to deal. 

When a credit man meets an ap- 
plicant in whom Capacity is lack- 
ing, the risk is considered serious. 
If the applicant lacks Character, 
even though he has Capacity and 
Capital, the risk is rated very de- 
fective. However, take a third in- 
stance; if the applicant have both 
Character and Capacity, even 
though he have no Capital, he 
is considered a fair risk; ‘for, 
with those admirable attributes, 
he not only can create Capi- 
tal (which ability is what we 
mean by “Capacity”), but he 
can also be depended upon to 
keep his obligations (which is 
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“The left wrist is responsible for much in putting and 
must be taught to obey the right wrist implicitly if 
harmony is to reign between the two,” 

—Golf Illustrated 





SSENTIAL to a per- 
fect putt is a perfect 
ball. The new U.S. Golf 
Balls are true. They hug 
the ground and are per- U.S. Royal 
fectly balanced. Madein  ,) yell 
a variety of weights and BSe each 


U. S. Float 
sizes. Try them. Tey ea 


Keep your eye on the ball — be sure it’s a U. S. 





United States Rubber Company 
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LOS ANGELES 


Is the Biggest City West | 


of St. Louis 


Its Population is 


575,480 


according to United States Cen-us. 


LOS ANGELES is the Metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast, the home of Prosperous People, the Auto 


Center of the country, the“ Fastest Growing City 
in the World. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY is the Richest Agri- 
cultural County in the United States, and the Great 
Industrial Center of the Great Southwest. 


If you wish to reach the worth while 
people of this great market 
use the 





The BIGGEST Morning and Sunday Newspaper 
of this favored region 


The Los Angeles Examiner EXCEEDS its 
weekday competition by 10,000 copies and 
its Sunday competition by 70,000 copies. 


N. B..—-ONE PAGE AD in the Sunday Los Angeles Examiner increased 
the sale of Fleischman’s Yeast in this market 80%. Write us 
for details of this remarkable achievement, and many other 


sd 





M. D. HUNTON WM. H. WILSON 
1834 Broadway M. F. IHMSEN 909 Hearst Building 
New York, N. Y. Publisher Chicago, Ill. 
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‘what we mean by “Character”). 


It might be interesting to know 
how we measure these things in a 
man. There are certain facial 
characteristics and habits of car- 
riage and appearance that preju- 
dice the credit man, in common 
with other people, for or against 
certain types. But, unless the fea- 
tures are downright malformed, 
so that the possessor may almost 
infallibly be seen by any observer 
to be of criminal tendency, the 
credit man does not allow the im- 
pression of features to sway his 
judgment. But that only indicates 
one of the measures that is not 
usually applied by the trained 
credit man. 

A case comes to mind in which 
I had to judge a man in West Vir- 
ginia, some eighteen or twenty 
years ago. I do not need to go 
back so far for an instance, but 
I want you to see what has hap- 
pened since. Here was a rough- 
looking individual, with no special 
aptitude for merchandising. Nev- 
ertheless, something (that intan- 
gible “personality”) made its ap- 
peal to me—and I was the judge 
and jury in the case. The result 
was that a first credit of some 
thousands of dollars was cau- 
tiously, very cautiously, granted. 
Following this, from time to time, 
there were additional accommo- 
dations requested, even before the 
original credit had been cleared 
off by the borrower. Again and 
again we backed our opinions, and 
sums of varying amounts were 
extended. Here was a case where 
almost the whole of the man’s rec- 
ommendation had been the per- 
sonality appeal—but he made good, 
and is now one of the most pro- 
gressive and respected -merchants 
in his State. 

While I have placed the attri- 
bute of “Character” first in the 
list of the “three C’s,” for it is by 
far the most important of the lot, 
the other two unknown quantities 
in the formula—Capacity and Cap- 
ital—are always knowable to a de- 
gree. This is because of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of data sheets, 
all tabulated and filed, which ar- 
range these attributes of as many 
men and business firms in an ac- 
cessible list. 
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No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. ‘ 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY : 
Chicago Carton Company 
433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















‘The National Magazine 
of Medicine” 
used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


10 National Food Advertisers 
who can be benefited by the phy- 
sicians good will and endorsement. 


Write for Rates 


The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 
$. DeWitt Clough, Manager 
4753 Ravensweed Ave., Chicago 
H.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6758 
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An All- ’Round 
Seasoned Ad- 


vertising Man 


is open for connection with live, sub- 
stantial agency that can give him the 
kind of service and support that sells 
accounts and keeps them sold. 


I want to go with an agency not 
only as a salesman, but as an all- 
around agency man. I can write 
anything in advertising copy and my 
merchandising plans are sound and re- 
liable, with the “blue sky’ elimi- 
nated. But I believe my greatest 
value is as a salesman. 


I Have One 
Good Account 


which will, of course, go to the 
agency I go to. I have also several 
fine prospects which are getting riper 
every minute. I can produce enough 
business, if given the backing, to pay 
my salary a dozen times over. Am 
now with agency. Write G. A., Box 
34, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Orel rWear G | losis r\ 
Waste! 
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The credit man, in the first: 
place, must be born with a natural 
(some say “unnatural”) ability to 
judge the will and intentions of 
his fellow beings. To this must 
be added a liking for that sort of 
thing—the credit man must be in 
love with his profession, as must 
any other successful student. And, - 
thirdly, the sense must be trained, 
trained, trained. There is no end 
to the process of training: it is 
continued throughout life. To 
aid in developing the instinct, or 
sixth sense, or whatever you will 
call it, there are schools all over 
the country, and, indeed, more or 
less all over the world. But some 
ability and a natural fondness for 
the work must be inherent in the 
student, or all the training pos- 
sible will do no good whatsoever. 

Let me impress on you the im- 
portance of clear character-read- 
ing as the most vital thing in the 
profession. It is a very delicate 
operation, and the character ele- 
ment, the disposition of the man 
toward his moral obligations, is 
worth all the stress that it is pos- 





sible to place on it. 
DETAILS OF THE RESEARCH 


Now just a little more about the 
obtainable facts such as are used 
in granting credit. 

1, The man’s antecedents. This 
material is obtained through mer- 
cantile agencies or other sources 
and informs us as to what treat- 
ment the applicant-has given for- 
mer grants of credit. 

2. The condition of his financial 
affairs, mostly known through a 
financial statement given by the 
man to a selling house, or through 
mercantile agencies. 

3. The -man’s paying record. 
This is revealed by ledger experi- 
ence, and informs the credit man 
concerning the applicant’s habits 
of meeting his bills. 

The actual manner of gathering 
this material is as follows: 

The credit department of the 
house from which the man wishes 
a grant makes direct inquiry to 
him as to what houses he has been 
dealing with. Then the credit de- 
partment of the house which is in- 
vestigating him consults the credit 





departments of the houses given 
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AMERICAN 
MEN AND WOMEN 
IN 
ADVERTISING 


’ 


I wish to thank you all for the great 
courtesy you showed to me and for 
all the kind things you said to me 
during my visit to New York, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Boston. 


I cannot tell you how much | ap- 
preciated it and | only hope I can 
reciprocate it some time. Au revoir 
until Atlanta next year, when, God 
willing, I hope to see you all again. 
I am 


Sincerely yours, 


CHAS. FREDERICK HIGHAM. 


London, England 
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as reference, and the paying-habits 
of the man are learned. This in- 
formation is exchanged freely by 
the credit departments—it is a 
case of “all for one, and one for 
all.” Otherwise, they would each 
be faced with impossible problems 
as to gathering the necessary data, 
which can easily be furnished 
from the combined experiences. 
Then, too, there are both bu- 
reaus and agencies, which function 
for the purpose of keeping pay- 
ing-records, and allied informa- 
tion. The bureaus, such as we 
have in the organization of the 
National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, give the information to mem- 
bers. All bureaus are constantly 
gathering data, and endeavoring 
to have on tap the answers to 
questions regarding any possible 
applicant for credit. e 


The agencies work on another | 


plan. They furnish information, 
for a fee which, of course, varies, 
to all who may call, or to 
their regular subscribers. You 
see, the bureaus are constantly 
kept up to date, for their offices 
in various parts of the world act 
as clearing-houses for the expe- 
riences of the associated mer- 
chants transacting business in that 
locality. Our office in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, for instance, has files to 
which we can at once refer re- 
garding the men in that city. 
Then, too, great American con- 
cerns such as the National City 
Bank are offering vast help. to- 
ward securing reliable credit in- 
formation in the vicinities of their 
many foreign branches. 

If a man wants to cheat, for a 
time, it is not impossible. He may 


present books ostensibly the rec- | 


ords of his business, but which 
really are altered so as to indi- 
cate vastly greater assets than are 
actually the case. Then, too, he 
may create a good impression in 
his community and among his fel- 
low business-men, through buy- 
ing and paying promptly for less 
amounts than he is interested in 
later getting away with. A sort 
of bait, you might call it. Of 
course, when he decides that his 
reputation has been built up and 
his chance for a coup has come, 
he will plunge, and secure the 
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Personality 


ERSONALITY is 
the main asset of the 
successful resentative. 
The lack of it impairs 
the prestige of the or- 
ganization back of him. 


Catalogs and other sales 
literature must have per- 
sonality to achieve real 
results. This quality 
should pervade their 
every detail. 


THE SPENCER-LAY CO. 


Advertising and 
Commercial Literature 


110 West 34th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 3548 

















A product 

advertised in 
Drug Topics 
automatically 





gets the support of the 
leading drug jobbers 


Make your next druggist 
“broadside” a “spread” 
in Drug Topics 


25 CITY HALL PLACE 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, Worth 3855 



























































WANTED 


One Technical Advertising 


Account 
A Mechanical Engineer, Ad- 


vertising and District Sales 
Manager of well-established 
Machinery Manufacturer has 


sufficient time at his disposal to 
properly supervise the’ adver- 
tising campaign of a similar 
product. 


Complete service, including 
analysis of market; apportion- 
ing of expenditure; choice of 
media; preparing of copy for 
trade journals, sales letters, and 
literature; and checking of re- 
sults can only be given to ONE 
representative firm. 


Address P. E., Box 32 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
New York City 











WANTED: 
Sales Department 
Office Manager and 
Correspondent 


We have an opening in our sales 
office for a man who is capable of 
directing an office force and who 
has had contact with salesmen. 
He must be an able correspondent 
and one who has had experience 
in the merchandising of food 
products. Our preference is for a 
man who has been connected with 
a house that conducts its business 
on a national scale, and a knowl- 
edge of wholesale grocers through- 
out the country would be valuable. 

In your reply, please give full 
particulars, including age, experi- 
ence, and salary desired. 


HANLEY & KINSELLA 
COFFEE & SPICE CO. 
Chouteau Ave., Eighth and Paul Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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largest amount of credit possible, 
But that is just when the credit 
man’s “sixth sense” should save 
his clients. 

When the credit man is con- 
fronted with facts reflecting on 
the three angles mentioned above 
he sizes the man up with consid- 
erable accuracy. He determines 
readily whether the man _ has 
“three C's,” “two C’s,” or, per- 
haps, none at all. Because of the 
proficiency in assembling and an- 
alyzing these data, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, the waste 
through bad credit has grown as- 
tonishingly small, as compared 
with former years when both the 
figures and skill in judgment of 
the trained men were correspond- 
ingly inferior. 

In the case of foreign technique, 
the standards are by no means the 
same. For instance, in the case of 
the South American republics, for 
the most part the men with whom 
we deal are Castilians. There the 
matter of temperament plays a 
large part. The Castilian (and 
this holds true pretty much for 
all the Latin peoples) does not like 
to be dunned. He does not like 
to be questioned—about anything. 
In fact, he is very likely to take 
it as a personal affront when in- 
quiries are made concerning his 
business or personal affairs. He 
is not possessed by the hustle and 
rush for the precious minute that 
almost. overcomes the man con- 
ducting business under modern 
standards as we comprehend them. 
And these racial characteristics 
must be given all necessary con- 
sideration when we deal with men 
whose habits and customs are so 
different from our own. 





Burt R. Barr in New Position 


Burt R. Barr, for the past two years 
advertising and assistant sales manager 
for The Stewart Motor Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Houdaille 
Company of Buffalo, American distribu- 
tor of Houdaille Shock Absorbers. 





Opens Agency in Kansas City 


Allen C. Smith has established in 
Kansas City, Mo., an _ advertising 
agency to be known as the Allen C. 
Smith Advertising Company. 
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HE States of Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico 

raised 27% of the Nation’s Sheep last year. Sheepmen in this 
territory received $132,664,000 for their stock. Farmers of these five 
states were paid $1,201,713,550 for crops and livestock. 

A rich market! And the logical way for you to reach it is through 
WESTERN FARM LIFE—the only Farm Paper member of the 
A. B. C. in Colorado. 81% of its circulation is in these five states; 

*99% West of the Missouri. . 
WESTERN FARM LIFE is read in every third 


rural home in Colorado, In the other four states, 
one in every five farms and ranches gets this paper. 


REPRESENTATIVES PR VES 
W. C. RICHARDSON, Inc. farm|ite ee ey ik 





381 4th Ave., New York Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
W. D. SHANK A. D. MC KINNEY 
Waldheim Bldg. Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Kansas City — Denver- Colorado St. Louis 
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- ” 
“AKRON’S ABLEST NEWSPAPER 


INTENSELY INTERESTING 


henoemenal growth of Akron, 
= Ba the unusual results — 
tisers are receiving from Akron 


AKRON 


apers. 
. yY ALL MEANS 
include Akron on your sehedule. 
OF COURSE 


You will need the columns of the 
Evening and Sunday Times to tell 
your message most effectively. 


AKRON sci. TIMES 


Is Akron’s greatest home newspaper— 
Member of A. B. C., has exclusive 
Associated Press Franchise and carries 
the greatest volume of advertising. 


At Your Service 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., cnicspo, Boston 


National Advertising Representative 
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An Eastern pub- 
Knowing the lishing house had 


Territory Too just made a 
Well change .in_ the 
head of its advertising depart- 
ment. The new manager had 
come from an entirely different 
field. The names on the com- 
pany’s list of advertising prospects 
were unfamiliar to him. Of 
course it was important that he 
become acquainted with them and 
for that reason he was delighted, 
on running through the list, to see 
that each card contained a nota- 
tion describing the results of the 
visits of previous salesmen. 
But as he read the reports, 
which were very complete and up- 
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to-date, a danger inherent in the 
plan became apparent. It as- 
sumed concrete form when he 
found himself “sizing-up” pros- 
pects, of whom he had never 
heard, merely from the informa- 
tion on the cards. In other words, 
he caught himself deciding that 
such and such a man was not a 
good prospect, although he had 
not made the slightest attempt to 
sell him. 

Of course, such a mental atti- 
tude is disastrous to any salesman. 
When one gets into that frame of 
mind the battle is lost before it 
has even begun. Such precon- 
ceived notions cause an “Oh- 
what’s-the-use” feeling that spells 
“no sale” every time. This adver- 
tising manager realized how harm- 
ful the system could be and the 
first thing he did was to have. it 
discarded. All the cards were 
thrown out and the only records 
kept were those giving the name 
of the prospect, his address and 
several such minor details. Every 
prospect, in this way, no matter 
how long he was on the list, be- 
came practically a new lead for 
business. His past history was 
forgotten. The salesmen did not 
know that Smith -had called on 
him two years ago and found him 
unreceptive. Thus many an old 
chestnut was turned into a cus- 
tomer merely because the sales- 
man was unaware that other so- 
licitors had said he could not be 
sold. 

This is a manceuvre that will be 
found of increased value as con- 
ditions return to something like 
normal. During the past few 
years many salesmen, instead of 
selling, have been rationing, mer- 
chandise. It has been necessary 
to study each dealer so as to de- 
termine the amount of goods he 
was entitled to. In this way defi- 
nite ideas formed in salesmen’s 
minds as to just how much each 
dealer could sell. 

Naturally, when intensive sales 
efforts are once again necessary 
this knowledge of how little mer- 
chandise a retailer can get along 
with is likely to retard sales. 

When Alvan Macauley, now 
president of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company, was with the 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany he often found it good strat- 
egy, in cases where salesmen or 
branch managers got to know 
their prospects too well, to switch 
them to territories with which they 
were entirely unfamiliar. Or in 
hiring men for branch manager- 
ships he would get them from 
territories far away from that in 
which the vacancy existed. Such 
men, he claimed, had no settled 
ideas as to who would buy an add- 
ing machine. They looked upon 
every business man as a prospect. 
To them there was no such per- 
son as the man who “can’t be 
sold.” 

This idea Mr. Macauley also 
used when he went with the Pack- 
ard organization. One man, whom 
he brought from Montreal to take 
charge of the Detroit territory, 
tripled sales in that section in a 
short time. The reason was that 
he did not know who was a pros- 
pect for a “Packard.” He ap- 
proached men and- firms who 
would otherwise never have been 
considered as prospects, and, what 
is more, he sold them. Many 
other sales executives have used 
this same plan to good effect. 

It may be true that this idea 
will not hold so true in selling un- 
known goods. In such a case 
people are more likely to buy 
from salesmen they know. But 
they will buy known goods from 
unknown salesmen. The practi- 
cality of the plan depends on the 
nature of the product and 
whether or not it has been ad- 
vertised. 





Waterfalls The head of one 
and Better of the greatest 

banking _ institu- 
Business tions in the world 


insists upon his junior partners 
spending almost a third of their 
time away from the office. There 
is no fairy. prince beneficence 
mixed up in his idea. He thinks 
it is good business. Too often the 
vacation taken by a busy man is a 
farce. He goes to some crowded 
summer hotel, takes too much un- 
wonted exercise, eats poorer food 
than he gets at home, and often 
returns fagged out, sore in body, 
pocketbook and spirit. 
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The things he could have re- 
ceived from nature he has missed, 
because of his city habit of going 
after things instead of letting 
things come to him. For in the 
woods a man must reverse his 
habit of thought and his work-a- 
day training, if he is to get the 
real gifts of nature. 

Quiet meditation at the foot of 
a forest waterfall until the sun- 
light filters through the high 
trees overhead, talk around an | 
open fire at night on a high hill 
beneath the stars, lying full length 
in a green meadow beside a still 
flowing river—these things refresh 
the spirit and replenish the nerve 
forces. Then Nature gives freely 
her choicest gifts to tired man, but 
he cannot go out and get them; 
they must come gradually to the 
man who is ready to receive. 

That is why many executives, 
in addition to the president of the 
banking firm, make every effort 
to arrange work so that some of 
it, which fits in, can be dohe under 
the trees. 

There the knots and kinks of 
worrisome problems untangle 
themselves with the active help of 
the unchanging forces of nature. 
There better letters can be writ- 
ten—better merchandising plans 
made, and with the addition of 
strength, rather than an intense 
effort which leaves the nerves 
tired and the soul tried. 

Effort becomes self-expression 
when’ nature aids, and a spirit 
comes into work done outdoors 
which the cramped office worker 
never knows. Some time, perhaps, 
efficiency in business will lead to 
understanding and we shall stop 
putting an exaggerated impor- 
tance upon the mere corporeal 
presence in the office of men who 
do constructive mental work. 





Driving the The round-up 


and _ indictment 
Fakers into ©; fifty-one fake 


the Open ail_ stock pro- 
moters in New York for misuse 
of the mails by the Post Office 
Department and the Department 
of Justice will bring these de- 
partments of the Government the 
thanks of the many honest users 
of direct-mail advertising. 
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The Post Office Department is 
especially deserving of thanks. 


With the knowledge that there 


has been an increasing misuse of 
the mails for the promotion of 
fraudulent schemes this depart- 
ment has taken the wise course of 
seeking out and securing through 
the employment of especially 
trained inspectors the indictment 
of the “big fellows.” In follow- 
ing this course its work will send 
many of the “little ones” to cover 
without further action. There are 
many indications, however, that 
the little ones will in the regular 
course be ferreted out and 
brought to justice. The whole 
movement for truth in advertis- 
ing scores as a result of these in- 
dictments. The congratulations 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World have 
been sent to the Post Office De- 
partment and the Department of 
Justice by Richard H. Lee, special 
counsel of that organization. 

Mr. Lee voiced the tremendous 
importance of this: new clean-up 
campaign which the Government 
has entered upon for not only the 
advertiser but for all business 
when he said to Printers’ INK: 

“The news that the Federal 
Government is providing such 
ample protection for American in- 
vestors from those who use the 
United States mails to prey on the 
American public will do much to 
instil confidence in _ legitimate 
business. It will take from the 
back of industry a class of com- 
petition with which no honest man 
can compete. 

“The law is now being enforced 
and is being enforced where an 
enforcement was necessary.” 





Advertising 1 considering 
and the Right applications for 


loans, banks are 
to Credit reported as being 


more critical of the statements of 
their customers who started in 
business since 1914. The reasons 
for this are obvious. Manufac- 
turers who established themselves 
during the heyday of our war 
prosperity have not as yet had 
their businesses put to a real test. 
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That test will come as soon as 
conditions are restored to normal, 

The trouble with many war 
concerns is that they sold their 
output too easily. They did not 
find it necessary to build up a 
marketing machinery. They de- 
voted all their time to production, 
since the selling end of the busi- 
ness took care of itself. 

From now on, however, these 
concerns will find conditions quite 
different. They will discover that 
a business that lacks adequate 
distributing facilities, that has 
failed to cultivate its market, has 
been reared on an insecure foun- 
dation. That explains why bank- 
ers are cautious about making 
loans to manufacturers who have 
not demonstrated their ability to 
market their products under the 
competitive conditions that nor- 
mally exist. 

Fortunately, though, not all 
companies that have been started 
since 1914 have been negligent in 
entrenching themselves in_ the 
good will of the users of their 
goods. As A. C, Pearson, of the 
Dry Goods Economist, in effect 
said in his address before the 
Indianapolis convention, a goodly 
portion of the large volume of 
advertising that has been appear- 
ing for two years is coming from 
the war manufacturer who is 
now getting his merchandise es- 
tablished in peace channels. 
These men wisely recognize that 
the ability to produce without 
the ability to market avails 
nothing. 

Thus we see that these bankers 
have put their fingers on a vital 
point. It is the capacity to sell 
profitably and not merely the ca- 
pacity to produce that after all 
determines a manufacturer’s right 
to be judged a success. 





Planning to Advertise Kansas 


The board of directors of the Kan- 
sas Chamber of Commerce has decided 
to raise a fund of $100,000 to adver- 
tise the State nationally, to bring set- 
tlers to the State and make the nation 
more familiar with conditions in Kansas, 
especially from an agricultural point of 
view. Hugh McVey, manager of the 
Wichita branch of the Southwestern 
Advertising Company, Oklahoma City, 
is a member of the Chamber’s board 
of directors. 
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We Live Forever 





Religion can never die. This world will 
some day think as one and become a unit 
for its one eternal cause. 


The influential publications of to-day are 
those with a purpose—the Religious Press. 
The more important the cause and the 
larger the following, the stronger these 
publications and the longer their life. 


The Religious Press 








is united for this. It stands for the 
supreme purposes of humanity and its 
readers are those who think. They have 
a stronger confidence’ in their church 
papers than any other. The advertiser 
who is represented in their columns has a 
personal introduction to the great leader- 
ship in the world’s forward movements 
and into the most substantial and pro- 
gressive homes. 


For information address the Secretary, 
The Religious Press Department, 
A. A. C. of W., 

47 East 25th Street, New York City 










































































Can You Write About 
Business? 


A new and growing business publica- 
tion wants a first-class writer in every 
American “city to contribute business 
stories from his territory. 

If you know the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business; if you can describe 
specific applications of these principles 
in clear and forceful English; if you 
can visualize a method and dramatize 
a situation—if you possess these quali- 
fications we can offer you a steady mar- 
ket for articles telling how certain in- 
dustries, companies and individuals ‘are 
solving their business problems. 

We want articles representing all the 
staple commodity lines of business and 
covering all the different activities. The 
following subjects are only a few of 
those we attempt to cover: 

New applications of science to busi- 
ness and mdustry. 

Changes. in business practice due to 
changing of relations between manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers. 

Relations between management and 
employes. Marketing methods. 

ethods and feats of retail mer- 
chandising. 

New uses for systems, charts, records, 
graphs and figures as aids to business 
management. 

If you are interested in this proposi- 
tion we shall be glad to supply further 
information on request. 

Address L. K., Box 31, Printers’ Ink. 





AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 
OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
— “ie ee mg cling Cot 
mail—Advertis: elling, 
lecting, Ofice Sy Booklets 
culars, Letters, Office Systems, a> 
Saving Ideas. Since | $16 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 


POSTAGE 18 East-18th St., New York City 
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No Bottles, No Milk 


Milk dealers who complain about the 
carelesness of their patrons in returni 
milk bottles would do well to pattern 
after the Detroit dealers. The follow. 
ing appeared in display space in Detroit 
newspapers last week: 

“NOTICE TO a. ace USING 


“This is to —— you, that beginning 
Tuesday, June 22n ou can only pur. 
chase the number - full bottles of milk 
that you have empties in exchange. 

“We are forced to take this drastic 
action to avert a Milk Famine in the 
city of Detroit. 

“Owing to the freight congestion, it 
is impossible for us to get sufficient bot- 
tles from the manufacturers. 

“We trust you will co-operate with 
us, and refuse to sell milk to any 
of your customers, unless they bring a 
bottle in exchange. 

“Detroit Mitx Deaters.” 

In similar manner, it would seem 
stores might control the bottles deliy- 
ered to customers, and the dealers them- 
selves, on their own routes, might 
compel prompt return of bottles. 


Keep a Sign On Your Truck 


A broker who had tried time and 
again to induce one of his customers to 
take a block of stock in a comparatively 
new candy company, only to be told 
each time “I can’t see it,” was consid- 
erably surprised when one day the cus- 
tomer suddenly purchased 1,000 shares 
without urging. Naturally the broker 
asked question and the other said: 

“I was rather prejudiced against the 
company at first; but the other after- 
noon on Broadway I noticed two large 
trucks with the company’s name on 
them delivering candy to one of its 
chain of stores. The trucks looked as 
if they had seen service and—well, I 
thought the company was probably a 
busy concern after all.”—The Wall 
Street Journal. 


H. W. Beals Heads Religious 
Press Department 


At the annual meeting of the Re- 
ligious Press Department, held in New 
York, H. W. Beals was elected chair- 
man and B. F. Wolfinger, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of the National Advertising 
Commission representing this se 
ment are: H. W. Beals, W. J. Mac- 
Indoe, Charles H. Ridder. 


A. B. Kreitzburg Is Adver- 
tising Manager 


A. B. Kreitzburg has been appointed 
manager of the advertising department. 
and Dr. C. H. Reed has been appointed 
manager of the publication division, hav- 
ing charge of the production and dis- 
tribution of all printed matter, of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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Reliability 


No local advertiser tries to market his goods 
in this territory without using the TRIBUNE. 


For nearly half a century the reader confidence 
has always been in this medium. 


The only newspaper published in South Bend 
holding membership in the A. B. C. 


Che South Bent Tritmne. 


Member of 


A.N.P.A. teaay 4 Newspaper Departmental, A. A. C. of W., 
. B. C. and Associated Press 


National Paty Handled Direct by Home Office 


ELMER vesmeaaene’ ere F. A. MILLER, Vice Pres. and Editor 
CROCKETT, Sec. Treas. 


BOOKBINDING 


Printing and Binding of School Books and 
Edition Work in Large Quantities our Specialty 
Correspondence Solicited. 


put gea BS 8 


x 
International Textbook Press. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


We are fully equipped for High-Grade 
Catalogue and Three- and Four-Color 


PROCESS WORK 
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The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MEMBER of the class turns 
in a query: 

“Why does Hamilton Watch 
advertising bear down so hard 
all the while on the fact that this 
is a timepiece for engineers? In 
the majority of advertisements I 
have seen, an engineer is shown in 
a cab, or a conductor, or at least 
something to do with railroads. 
Do they want to sell them only to 
railroad men?” 

Just a little analysis would ex- 
plain matters. But a gentleman 
who has many confabs with the 
Schoolmaster and who recently 
purchased a Hamilton Watch an- 
swers the questions nicely. 

* * * 


“IT bought a Hamilton because 
I had the feeling that a watch 
that was used by railroad men 
must be accurate, dependable, 
safe and sure. No other kind 
could be used there. Seconds 
may mean a matter of life and 
death. The fact that the adver- 
tising shows a picture of an engi- 
necr in a cab is more convincing 
to me than would be, say, a busi- 
ness man seated at his desk. 

“The Hamilton uses the catch- 
line: ‘The watch of railroad ac- 
curacy.’. That’s an_ interesting 
statement. And listen to this for 
conviction, proof, in advertising 
copy: ‘Back of every time-table. 
For every train, on every time- 
table, there are dozens of men— 
dispatchers, conductors, engineers 
—who must work with an eye al- 
ways on the time. They time their 
trains with the watches they carry. 
Were these watches inaccurate, 
time-tables would lose half their 
dependability and convenience. 
More Hamilton watches are car- 
ried by railroad men than any 
other make.’ 

“The picture of the man in the 
cab, by the way, is not a mere 
picture makeshift. It is of a real 
person—a New York Central en- 
gineer who has carried a Hamil- 
ton for ten years.” 

It is not always necessary to 





picture the life of the prospect 

in order to attract his attention or 

to win his confidence. Visualizing 

some authority as using the mer- 

chandise can be the most convin- 

cing argument of all. 
* * ” 

The Schoolmaster has alway§ 
admired one quality in Thomas 
Edison, aside from his masterful 
knowledge of an intricate science, 
Mr. Edison is not averse to hay- 
ing his picture used if it will 
“help the boys in the advertising 
department do their work the way 
they think it ought to be done,” or 
words to that effect. The School- 
master cannot think of a man 
whose face is so _ universally 
known and so freely pounced 
apon by advertising men in the 
various departments of the great 
Edison enterprises. 

Mr. Edison has a fine face, a 
friendly, affable, likable face. It 
is a face filled with character. It 
is the face of a democratic soul 
who makes friends quickly and 
easily. The public is very fond 
of Mr. Edison. 

For many years there has been 
no strict ruling against the use of 
Mr. Edison’s portrait in campaigns 
with which the Wizard is more 
or less intimately identified. Some 
great men are not so liberal. It is 
a diplomat’s job to secure permis- 
sion to reproduce a photograph of 
these celebrities. They think it 
is undignified. 

But Mr. Edison smiles at the 
movie camera man who asks him 
to pose, and does as he is told, 
and fraternizes with everybods 
and anybody along the walks oi 
life. The Schoolmaster knows a 
man who thinks Thomas Edison’s 
portrait is the greatest trade-mark 
the world has ever known, be- 
cause it means more and is so 
much beloved, respected, ad- 
mired. 

If the Edison phonograph is ad- 
vertised in magazines or newspa- 
pers, Mr. Edison is apt to smile 
out at you from every unit of the 
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| The Factory, Too, Can 
‘Tolle air -Oplex Letters 


ANY. Mavlacturéve 
are. not- content to 
have Oplex electric 

signs ‘above their dealers: 
doors, they let the factory — 
tell its Story, too. — 


This is done most of all where. 
the factory is near a railroad, 
People always like to see where 
the product they have read’ 
about is made, and an Opl < 


and night, for they are day signs : 
as well as electric night signs— 
raised, snow-white glass letters — 


on a dark background. 


on 


Oplex Signs have greated ES 
_ reading distance, lowest . upkeep — ie 
- cost and most. artistic deolnaare 3 


Let us send you a sketch ame 
showing how your Oplex Sign 


will look. coe. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. f35(¢ Ningors Se Battal 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
ical Products 


Los Angeles, Cal. 




















































WANTED 
AN EXECUTIVE 


A large corporation in the 
Middle West is seeking the 
services of a man between 
25 and 35 years of age. 
The man who cen best fill 
this position will have had 
a general merchandising ex- 
perience, including actual 
road selling and a knowl- 
edge of advertising. He 
must have executive ability, 
must be broad-minded and 
diplomatic and content to 
live in a small town. 


To such a man a salary will 
be paid commensurate with 
his ability, and the right 
man will never have to | 
look for another job. | 





Address 
“O. B.,” Box 33, Care Printers’ Ink 

















IN 
LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


pees Le Statement 
ril 1, 1920 


134, 686 


The Home Pacer of Southern 
California 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ow leago 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan Popes Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 

















Some Big Executive 


is looking for a man to assist 
him in supervising sales, and car- 
rying out details in the various 
branches or home office. I have 
had 10 years’ experience in the 
selling organizations of two large 
corporations. Have executive 
ability and a personality to co- 
operate with your organization, 
and department heads. I am will- 
ing to locate in any city. Give me 
an interview. Address S. T., Box 
30, in care of Printers’ INK. 
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campaign. If the lithographer 
originates a series of vividly col- 
ored window displays for both 
machine and records, then Mr. 
Edison will be emblazoned on a 
giant record. 

Edison house-organs show him, 
at his laboratory work, in front 
of a factory building with his 
men, holding a glowing Mazda, 
Mr. Edison gives personality to 
the pages and the articles. 

Elaborate cut-outs for bulbs or 
batteries or patents of a revo 
lutionary character will visualize 
Mr. Edison handing another great 
gift to the universe of man. The 
treatments will’ shift from photo- 
graphs to dignified cartoons in a 
second. Every bar is down. 

Mr. Edison is a believer in ad- 
vertising, and his courage is of 
the invincible sort, when it comes 
to acquiescing to ‘the bewildering 
number of things the advertising 
men ask of him. 

* * * 


Two window signs in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s 
New York branch salesroom win- 
dows reminded the Schoolmaster 
of the effectiveness of the specific 
as against generalization in copy. 

One of these signs informs the 
passerby that “National Cash Reg- 
isters are used wherever money is 
handled and accounts kept,” which 
is a very clear and simple state- 
ment that covers the subject in 
twelve words—in a general way. 

The other sign is _ headed, 
“These 312 different kinds of busi- 
ness use National Cash Registers.” 
Following this statement is a four- 
column list of the 312 different 
kinds of business, covering every- 
thing, from toy stores to toll 
bridges. It made graphic the ex- 
tent to which the product is used, 
and tempted one to stop and hunt 
for one’s own business in the list, 
to see if cash registers might not 
be used in it, even though it might 
be other than a retail business. 
Inasmuch as it is the purpose of 
these window cards to start people 
thinking of cash registers in con- 
nection with their own businesses, 
the Schoolmaster thinks this win- 
dow card serves its purpose ad- 
mirably. And incidentally it shows 
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that even window-card copy can 
be specific. 


* * * 


A high-calibre advertising man 
recently recounted to the School- 
master a bit of strategy which 
shows a sound appreciation of the 
working of advertising. This ex- 
ecutive is in charge of the public- 
ity of a line of products that has 
a number of aggressive rivals. 
Several years ago an attempt was 
made to keep a monthly watch on 
the advertising of its competitors ; 
but the system broke down under 
its own weight. 

“In our line,” explained the 
Schoolmaster’s friend, “a sale is 
made through the cumulative ef- 
fect of the advertising and the di- 
rect sales talk of our representa- 
tives. I thought, ‘Why worry 
about individual advertisements of 
our competitors, when it is the en- 
tire campaign that does the trick?’ 
Accordingly we have a bright 
young man clip all the ads in our 
lines. These are not examined 
critically until at the end of the 
year, when our own advertising 
campaign is being planned. Then 
our own advertisements and our 
competitors’ are all pinned on the 
wall of the conference-room and 
the campaigns are examined as a 
whole. We thus get the cumu- 
lative effect of the advertising of 
the industry. 

“For instance, just last month 
our sales conference saw very 
clearly how one of our prominent 
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Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue. Send 25 cents for sample copy 


417 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


More than 2,000 
Hardware Dealers 


in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL e@aiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 


FROM ANYWHERE ON ANY SUBJECT 
Through affiliated bureaus, we read and clip 
from every newspaper in the United States and 
Canada. Invaluable source for new prospects 
and fresh, original mailing lists. Helpful to 
advertisers and copy writers. 


BUFFALO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Exchange Bujlding Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nail Order 


ADVERTISING 


























successes are being made in the mail- 


field. 'e do not boast of agency 


eres 
suggestions. 
a an 


No charge. 
te» New York. "Servant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 

















RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 
Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 





| CANADIAN haa uativie 


CALI 


SMITH, 


TORONTO 


DENNE & 





IN 


MOORE 
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Harry Simmons 


What do you need? 
Magazine ornewspapercopy, 
A vitalized sales letter, 

A booklet or broadside, 

Or a dignified brochure? 
Whatever it is 

You can draw on 

My fund of past experience 
To help you. 

And 15 years’ experience 
Is certainly an asset 

To any business! 

N'est-ce pas? 


29 South La Salle Street 


Telephone State 5499 
CHICAGO 


Why not have Simmons write it? 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Colorgrams, Broadsides, 
Folders, Catalogs 
House Magazines, 
Sales Promotion Literature 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
— The August Issue Will Reach 
\) 67,201 lowa 


A Farm Homes. Total circula- 

\ :) tion 135,000—all in the Corn 

~~ Belt—Forms close July Sth. 

F5eae;’ CORN BELT FARMER 
Des Moines, Iowa 

P. S.—This is the first Fall issue—Don’t miss it. 


























you CANNOT BUY OUR ‘WWE A 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


BiB SIGN Co... 


31-347 Fifth Ave NY 


NV 
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rivals was on the wrong track en- 
tirely; while another had just 
missed a keynote that really would 
have spelled success. We intend 
to develop that missed keynote 
fully, and already we see unmis- 
takable Signs that it will be a 
winner,’ 

. * * 


The Schoolmaster’s friend then 
related in confidence the details, 
The missed keynote certainly stood 
out like Gulliver among the Lilli- 
putians when it was explained. 
Yet if the appeals of all the ad- 
vertisements had not been exam- 
ined at one time and at one glance, 
so to speak, the keynote would 
have slipped by and appeared to 
be merely another sales angle. 

This is a practical working out 
of the doctrine which a veteran 
advertiser expounded to _ the 
Schoolmaster years ago. He said, 
“I am not worrying so much about 
what my competitors do. They 
have not hurt my sales yet. But 
what concerns me is what they are 
not doing. It’s up to me to find 
some vital thing they have over- 
looked and then do it myself be- 
fore they can do it.” 





Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion Convention 


The annual convention of the Out- 
door Advertising Association will be 
held in Cleveland, September 14, 15 
and 16. The convention committee 
consists of C. Johnston Smith, of (leve- 
land, chairman; Leonard Dreyfuss, of 
New York, and H. E. Erickson, of 
Chicago. Z 2 Whitton, general sales 
manager of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, Chicago, is chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, and Harry Walker, 
president of Walker & Co., Detroit, 
will have charge of the exhibits. 





John A. Plumb has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the pe 
Mass., Telegram, and is resent 
connected with the Wosenaer evening 
Post in an advisory capacity. 











GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 

1000 4-page Folders, 3%x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in... 12.30 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... .16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 











ERNEST A. FANTUS 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 
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First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
— 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN. MUST WRITE GOOD COPY. 


ADDRESS THE JOURNAL, SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA. 





ARTIST 
HIGH GRADE ONLY, COMMER- 
CIAL. DESIGNING. AND FIGURE 
WORK. STAFFORD ENGRAVING 
CO., INDIANAPOLIS. 


Monthly Trade Paper, with every good 
reason for existence, wants local repre- 
sentatives for Boston and Philadelphia 
territory. Commission basis only. oy 
Barnhill, Inc., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. C. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—A Na- 
tional Association of manufacturers with 
headquarters in Chicago invites confiden- 
tial correspondence from men competent 
and fully qualified for executive secre- 
tarial duties. Salary to start, $2400 to 
$3000, based on experience in work re- 
quired. Some knowledge of advertising 
will be helpful. Give outline of full 
business career, references, whether mar- 
ried or single, age, etc., first letter. Ad- 
dress: B. C., care Guenther-Bradford & 
Co., Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 











ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER — Should be clever 
catalog man, experienced in setting 
forth agricultural implement line— 
should know advertising technique, 
lay-out, copy-writing, etc.; must be 
thorough English scholar and have 
given evidence of originality and 
developable ability—will be ranking 
assistant to advertising manager; 
$4-5000. Send complete history, 
samples of work and re to 
Mr. J. E. Gray, care of National 
Employment Exchange, 30 Church 
St., New York City. 





. J 
Circulation Manager 
who can get renewals by mail. Must 
have had successful experience either 
on a farm paper or on the country 
edition of a daily. Ours is a farm 
magazine with 750,000 subscribers, and 
this is a real opportunity with unlimited 
possibilities for a man who is big enough 
to handle this circulation and get direct- 
by-mail subscriptions. Give age, pre- 
vious work and present salary. Re- 
plies treated strictly confidential. _Ad- 
dress Box 416, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED —In Audit Department of es- 
tablished advertising agency, Assistant 
Bookkeeper, familiar with Audits and 
Customers’ billing. Preferably one who 
has had some experience in similar yt 
tion in Advertising Agency Office. Ap- 
plicant must be accurate and good writer. 
Excellent opportunity. State reo 
and references. Address Box 6 
213, 44 Broad St 


, Room 





ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


The man we are looking 
for will not only control 
and manage our advertis- 
ing departmént, but will de- 
vote most of his time and 
energy to sales promotion 
work. 

Not a mere copy writer, 
but an important executive 
who will make honest and 
truthful advertising inter- 
esting and productive. 
Write in detail and confi- 
dence to 


Department Aaaa 


BLOOMINGDALE 
BROS., Inc. 


59th-60th St., Lexington to 3rd Ave. 





ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 


A leading Outdoor Advertising com- 
pany requires the services of a_ high- 
grade salesman to solicit and handle 
national posting and painted display 
accounts. 

Experience in outdoor advertising is 
desirable but by no means essential—a 
successful magazine or newspaper repre- 
sentative with a wide acquaintance 
among national advertisers should find 
outdoor advertising both a profitable and 
pleasant field. 

Correspondence will be held in strict: 
est confidence. Please give all the in- 
formation regarding yourself and your 

rience which you think would be of 
value to us. Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—YOUNG LADY STENOG- 
RAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER, WHO 
ALSO HAS SOME KNOWLEDGE OF 
PAPER AND PRINTING. BOX 419, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


National advertiser offers excep 
tional opportunity to advertising 
executive, qualified by sound, prac- 
tical experience to control its Ad- 
vertising Dept., must be experienced 
catalogue man and able to edit 
house organ—experience in agri- 
cultural implement line absolutely 
necessary—no figure-head wanted. 
$8-10,000 or more. Send complete 
history, samples of work and photo- 
graph to Mr. J. E. Gray, care of 
National Employment Exchange, 30 
Church St., New York City. 





High-Class Stenographer and Secretary 
Advertising manager of New Jersey man- 
ufacturing concern, in line with the big 
expansion taking place in the Depart- 
ment, is in need of a good right-hand 
assistant. First qualifications: Expert 
stenographer and secretary; possessing 
initiative; willing to assume responsi- 
bility and grow with the big opportunity 
afforded; general advertising experience, 
some knowledge of engraving, line cuts, 
circularizing work, etc. The opportunity 
is for either man or woman, the big es- 
sentials being experience and ambition. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Due 
to location of plant, residence around 
Newark or the Oranges will be the most 
preferable. Address Box 417, P. I 











Copy Writer Wanted 
For Montreal, Canada 


We will pay a good salary to a 
man who can satisfy us as a Copy 
Writer. 


Layout or other mechanical ex- 
perience useful, but not essential. 

An opportunity to become Pro- 
duction Manager in Canada’s fast- 
est-growing Agency. 

The man with the right ability 
and initiative will find it to his 
advantage to answer this adver- 
tisement. 


All correspondence treated in 
strict confidence. 


Address: Vice-Pres., National 
Publicity Limited, Imperial Bank 
Chambers, Montreal, Canada. 








PRINTERS’ 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Well-established trade paper will con. 
sider applications for an advertising 
manager. Want a man to take complete 
charge of the advertising. One who can 
produce results. An attractive arrange- 
ment will be made with the right man. 
Address in confidence. Box 406, P. I. 


Agency Copy Writer 


We have a worth-while opening for a 
high-grade agency copy writer. Splen- 
did opportunity for man of real ability. 
State age, experience, salary, and sub 
mit samples. Confidential. 
HE CARPENTER-WEBBE Co. 
Sloan Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Trade Publication—Leader in its field 
has an unusual opening for a live, 
forceful advertising solicitor. The 
man who fills this job must be able 
to do more than just solicit adver- 
tising. He must be able to analyze 
the selling problems of this pros 
pect and work in co-operation with 
our service department in prepar 
ing plans and copy that will bring 
returns to his clients. 

The remuneration is up to the man. 
He will work on a liberal commis- 
sion basis and receive some of the 
best accounts in New York City. 
Tell us about your experience and 
qualifications in the first letter. 
Address Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUSE ORGANS—M AR EET LET- 
TERS—PROSPECTUSES—FINAN- 
CIAL, COMMERCIAL WRITING, 
PRE-EMINENCE YEARS. G 
LIAM’S BUREAU, BOSTON, MASS. 

Printing Plants and Businesses 

Bought anl Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 


CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


TREASURER 

and manager needed by important, prof- 
itable New York trade journal, national 
circulation, A. B. C. Audit, could use 
$50,000 for expansion as working capi- 
tal. Fullest investigation permitted party 
who can qualify. Very unusual oppor- 
tunity in fine organization. Give expe- 
rience and financial condition in first 
letter. Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


EUROPEAN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Attorney going to Europe in August 
on important assignment, can handle 
other business. Can investigate mar- 
kets, secure agencies or manufacturing 
rights to new products. Excellent ret- 
erences. Address Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man, 8 years’ experience in 
agency work. Good address and person- 
ality. Large experience on rates and space 
buying. Unlimited referenecs. Would 
like to connect with manufacturing con- 
































cern or good agency. Box 418, P. I. 
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ARTIST—Young man with 7 years of 
agency experience, specialist in letter- 
ing, designing, etc., wants permanent 
position in New York. Address Box 
406, Printers’ Ink. 





Expert proofreader; know type faces, 
printing processes; can write. Seek 
agency connection. Box 404, P. I. 





Young advertising man with agency, 
manufacturing and newspaper experience 
desires change. College, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and “‘Hard Knocks” training. Ref- 
erences. 635, Y. M. C. A., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Advertising Man—Retail clothing expe- 
rience. Formerly with National Adver- 
tiser (Rubber). International Correspond- 
ence School and Alexander Hamilton 
Institute training. Present salary $60 a 
week and bonus. Box 402, P. I 


Southern Sales Manager 


with best-located offices and traveling 
sixteen Southern States, wants manu- 
facturer’s output July Ist paying $10,000 
yearly commissions. Adams, 926 Empire 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 


The South 


offers the best future to the manufac- 
turer with a local sales manager in the 
field. I cover sixteen Southern States, 
have well-appointed office and want an 
account paying $10,000 or more yearly 
after July ist. Adams, 926 Empire 
Bidg., Atlanta. 


EXECUTIVE 


Now with large national advertiser; 
wants responsible advertising connection 
(or advertising and sales) with manu- 
facturer. Small manufacturer is ac- 
ceptable if the kind that’s trying and 
can grow. 

Salary depends upon section of coun- 
try and size of city, but not less than 
$4500. Married. 30. Address Box 405, 
Printers’ Ink. . 


A Young Man of a Literary 
Turn of Mind 


A quiet, studious, hard-working young 
fellow, twenty years of age, with a lean- 
ing toward the writing of good copy. 
I. C. S. training—all-around agency ex- 
perience. Possibly some New York 
agency or advertising manager in need 
of a good right-hand man could use 
him. At any rate, whoever gets him 
will be well rewarded. Moderate salary 
to start. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 


Four years’ agency experience, one 
with manufacturer, also house-organs, 
direct-mail catalogs. Now operating 
Service Department for large printer. 
Knows art, engraving, printing. Wants 
connection with midwest manufac- 
turer. Ability, ideas, sound judgment. 
Age 29. Address C. M., Box 407, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Superintendent or Foreman in job or 
commercial plant; eighteen years expe- 
rience. Location preferred in Southern 
Michigan, Indiana or Qhio. Address 
Box 403, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN seeks new con- 
nection; good all-around copy writer, 
knows printing, layout, house-organ; 
strong originality, well seasoned, good 
producer; suitable for mail order or 
manufacturer; might invest moderately. 
Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 


HEAD ARTIST 


both in studio and engraving house, 
specialist in newspaper and magazine 
ads, wants position or free-lance work 
in New York or New England, where 
ability to create, as well as execute, 
counts. 

Layouts, figures, designing, lettering 
and fashions in all mediums. Address 
Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales 
Executive 


At Liberty August First 

10 years’ active, practical experience 
embracing newspaper, theatrical, politi- 
cal and manufacturing, publicity and 
promotion, 

Let me give you my record achieved 

in the past three years with an 

office equipment manufacturer. 

Address Box 410, Printefs’ Ink. 


WANTED: A REAL JOB 

—Not a Soft Berth 
Am looking for a connection as advertis- 
ing manager-solicitor in a locality where 
consistent effort and sales ability will 
net at least $100 per week on commis- 
sion basis. Am averaging more than $75 
in a middle west manufacturing city of 
50,000 now, but field is limited because 
of large non-English reading, foreign 
population. Experienced in solicitation, 
layout work and management of local 
and foreign advertising departments. 
Services available after July 15. Ad- 
dress Frank Westcott, Gary Post, 
Gary, Ind. 


I Have a Friend 


who is unusually well qualified as a 
sales or advertising manager. 

He has a strong, magnetic personality, 
can lead men, and keep them going at 
top-notch pitch. ‘ 

He has travelled every nook and 
corner of the United States, knows 
thoroughly the territories covered by 
salesmen, and uses this knowledge, 
coupled with keen analytical judgment, 
in studying market conditions. 

He is a strong writer, edits an exccl- 
lent house organ, and has bought and is 
buying every type of advertising me- 
dium, and making them pay. 

At present profitably employed, ae 

















wishes to locate in New York or Chi- 
cago, preferably New York, which is his 
ome. 

If you want to talk to him write Box 
412, Printers’ Ink. 
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EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


The proper presentation of outdoor adver- 
tising requires unusual care in space selec- 
tion, design, execution, construction and 
maintenance. That advertisers may be 
assured of efficient country-wide service, 
plants are maintained by the Thos. Cusack 


























Co., at 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS 
DENVER ROCHESTER 
LOUISVILLE TOLEDO 
ATLANTA OMAHA 
MEMPHIS COUNCIL BLUFFS 
NASHVILLE DAYTON 
YOUNGSTOWN HARTFORD 
DULUTH SPRINGFIELD 
SUPERIOR WILMINGTON 
ST. JOSEPH CAMDEN 
OKLAHOMA CITY AKRON 
HARRISBURG JACKSONVILLE 
PUEBLO ST. AUGUSTINE 
LINCOLN DAVENPORT 
ASHTABULA ROCK ISLAND 
ALTOONA MOLINE 
LORAIN BALTIMORE 
SOUTH BEND ELKHART 
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To Buyers of 
National Advertising 


NLY four weekly publications on this con- 
tinent have larger circulations than The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. Three of these are 
magazines, the other a New York newspaper. 


In the five rich states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin—known as The Chi- 
cago Territory—the largest of these publica- 
tions does not reach half as many people as does 


The Tribune. 


Here is a market that is entitled to a fifth of 
your total advertising appropriation because of 
its wealth and population, and in this market 
The Chicago Tribune has no rival in circula- 
tion, and prestige, and economy as an adver- 
tising force. 
FOR detailed proof of the above statements (in- 
cluding the circulation of The Tribune in each of 
more than 7000 towns), read the BOOK OF 
FACTS, 1920 edition, which will be mailed free 
to any selling organization if requested on busi- 
ness stationery. 


The Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 


Circulation more than 400,000 Daily, 700,000 Sunday 




















